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it is perhaps the chief reason. In 

any case, we apologize to those of 
“,° ak # our readers who anxiously await the 

— ad LO7 ¥y atrival of each enlightening issue. 

) As is evident, we have combined two 

monthly issues that should have 


oe és & appeared separately. We will make 

Not € ese : it up to you by the end of the year. 
Having twice as many 

i eMbeeheeRtUAMetSIMRMSMnNEweee §=contributing editors and meeting 


with them half as often (even if fora 
longer time) has created editorial 
problems which simply were not 
present during our first year. This 
is not helped by the fact that very 
few of us have any free time outside 
of the scheduled meetings. The 
careful nurturing of good writers 
takes time and individual attention, 
both of which have been in shorter 
supply this year. 


Here at last! 
(with our apologies) 

We are all having a little trouble 
adjusting our activities to the 
rhythms of a new schedule, not least 
of all your editor. That is not the 
only reason why the appearance 
of this issue has been delayed, but 
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We hope that you will find this 
issue has been worth the wait. Just 
as last year we put aside our 
primarily literary focus for one 
number to present “Crashing the 
Gates” as our cover feature, so this 
year we have chosen to devote this 
One issue to certain concerns which 
arise from our (sometimes not 
entirely voluntary) participation in 
the current ferment in American 
education. 

Not surprisingly, “block 
scheduling” turned out to be 
foremost among these concerns. 

Erin Sullivan did us all the favor of 
looking into the history of this 
trend and assessing some of the 
possibilities and problems which 
this trend brings with it. Kris 
Carver, in his contribution to our 
cover feature, takes a somewhat less 
neutral view, and Brian Jolly issues 
us a much-needed reminder that a 
student’s time, no less than anyone 
else’s, is valuable and should not be 
wasted on compulsory trivialities. 

It is clear that, in general, our 
contributing editors take a 
jaundiced view of efforts to 
“democratize” the schools by means 
of a blurring of distinctions 
between different levels of ability 
and the different kinds of education 
these demand. In Jennifer Freitas’s 
view, the current trend toward 
“heterogeneous grouping” has 
inherent within it a certain 
homogenization of subject matter 
and methods which will insure that 


the cream will never rise, so to 
speak. Daniel Baptiste examines 
the disparity he feels exists 
between academically serious 
upper-level courses and less 
demanding lower-level offerings. 
His recommendation: raise the 
expectations of everyone and resist 
the notion that, for those students 
not bound for competitive colleges, 
“OK is good enough.” 

When our contributors thought 
they saw discrimination in their 
schooling, it seemed to them to be 
directed against excellence and true 
achievement. Richard Perry would 
like to see the greater academic 
demands of Advanced Placement 
courses reflected in their being 
weighted more heavily than Honors 
courses in the computation of class 
rank. Samantha O’Connor has a bone 
to pick with what she sees as the 
disproportionate amount of money 
and consideration given to students 
found to have “special needs.” The 
fact is, indeed, that Masssachusetts 
is near the top of the list of states 
in its expenditures for special 
education and near the bottom of the 
list in its expenditures for special 
programs for the gifted. 

Finally, Matthew Tucker, with 
his tongue only a little way into his 
cheek, applies Darwinism to his 
observations of school and society 
and comes up with an extenstion of 
the famous theory of natural 
selection which might make all our 
fussing over education seem otiose. 
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The Comedy of Errors 

As any patient reader of this 
journal can tell you, proofreading is 
not our strong suit. Despite our 
best efforts, each issue seems bound 
to supply enough typos to keep Mrs. 
Grundy and her red pencil busy 
until the next issue arrives to 
provide even further tasks. Well, 
we are trying to improve, and we 
have recently acquired the services 
of a volunteer proof reader to help 
us Out. 

Meanwhile, we were naturally 
interested to spot a copy of Max 
Hall’s An Embarrassment of 
Misprints: Comical and Disastrous 
Typos of the Centuries (Golden, 
Colorado: Fulcrum Press, 1995) on 
the shelves of a Cambridge 
bookstore. Hall, a former editor of 
the Harvard University Press now in 
honorable retirement, knows well 
whereof he writes and confesses a 
number of his own blunders. 

For sheer unintentional slander 
and salaciousness, few can top the 
speciment reproduced on the book’s 
front cover, a headline from the 
Washington Post, circa January, 
1940, reporting that the President 
was suffering from a minor seasonal 
indisposition: 

FDR IN BED WITH COED. 
But that is far from the most 
embarrassing in Hall’s encyclopedic 
collection. 
As Hall points out, certain 
words are particularly apt to cause 
problems, and some of them, like the 


word “public” amount to 
embarrassments waiting to happen, 
as I was recently reminded when | 
used that word, inadvertently minus 
one of its consonants, on an English 
test. It was of some comfort to be 
informed by Hall that exactly the 
same error had been perpetrated on 
a banner intended for display at the 
rededication of an elementary 
school in Cambridge, Mass., in 
October, 1983. 

Perhaps because it is so slender, 
“L” is more than ordinarily likely 
to slip out of printed words, and 
that other skinny letter, “I,” 
exhibits a similar tendency. Some 
unfortunate stone cutters found this 
out when they engraved a tablet that 
should have read “Recital Hall” for 
DePauw University’s Performing 
Arts Center. 

Of course, typos occur in all 
languages, and our Russian students 
will understand why the editor of 
Bolshevik Zaporozh’ia shot himself 
after the “I” slipped out of the word 
Glavnokomanduiushchii when he 
used it in reference to Stalin. 
Similarly, French students will 
savor the implications of a misprint 
in a French novel that should have 
read, “Bien connaitre Il’amour il faut 
sorur de soi,” but came out instead 
as, “Bien connaitre l’amour il faut 
sorur le soir.” I’m afraid Hall’s 
collection contains no tidbits for 
the students of Spanish, but perhaps 
they or their teachers could supply 
us some for a future issue. 
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Just in Time for Christmas: 
The “Glitzy Toy” Dept. 


You don’t have to be a neo- 
Luddite to be skeptical about the 
stampede to put one computer for 
every three children into our 
nation’s classrooms. The November 
30 New York Times “Week in 
Review” section carried an article 
(p. +) with several piquant 
observations about this trend from 
people who should know. 

First, from Samuel G. Sava, 
Executive Director of the National 
Association of Elementary School 
Principals: “In the U.S., 37 percent 
of students use computers in at 
least some math lessons — nearly 
triple the international average. Yet 
this increased use seemed to make 
no difference to our math results. 

In sum, if computers make a 
difference, it has yet to show up in 
achievement.” 

Even more pointed are these 
comments from David J. Gelernter, a 
professor of computer science at 
Yale and one of the Unabomber’s 
victims: “Computers themselves are 
fine. But we are in the middle of an 
education catastrophe. Children are 
not being taught to read, write, know 
arithmetic and history. In those 
circumstances, to bring a glitzy toy 
into the classroom seems to me to be 
a disaster. It reinforces our worst 
tendencies. The idea that children 
are in educational trouble because 
they don’t have access to enough 
glitz and what they really need is a 


bigger database is staggeringly 
ludicrous. They need practice in 
the basics.” 

The Times correspondent, Ethan 
Bronner, was acute enough to sense 
the unacknowledged agenda behind 
much of the less critical kind of 
enthusiasm for inundating the 
schools in cybertoys: “The 
computer debate is actually part of 
a larger one on the nature and 
purpose of education .. . Mixed in 
with all the new-dawn perspective 
on computers is a strain of child 
liberation talk. Computers, many of 
its advocates insist, will free 
students from the constraints of 
authoritarian teachers and rote 
learning.” 

As evidence of this allegation, 
Bronner goes on to quote Dan 
Tapscott, author of Growing Up 
Digital (McGraw Hill), who 
entertains intoxicating visions of a 
new academic elite which he has 
dubbed — if you have noses to hold, 
prepare to hold them now — “the 
clickerati.” These prodigies of the 
“Net Generation,” he says, are 
“beginning to process information 
and learn differently than (sic) the 
boomers before them. New media 
tools offer great promise for a new 
model of learning — one based on 
discovery and participation.” 
According to Tapscott, this will 
allow “the creation of learning 
partnerships and learning cultures. 
The schools can become a place to 
learn rather than a place to teach.” 
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HAS 
AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 
LOST ITS 
BEARINGS? 


Editor’s Introduction 


Something strange and momentous is happening to 
American education: it is sailing in circles with no port in 
sight. It is riven by irreconcilable differences of opinion 
and practice. It is unclear about its goals. It is the subject 
of lively controversy in every conceivable public forum 
from legislative bodies to neighborhood coffee shops. It is 
committed both to the pursuit of excellence and to equality 
of opportunity, whose meaning is very often transformed 
into equality of outcome. Its rhetoric seldom matches its 
reality, yet its leaders rarely show any sign of being aware 
of the disparity between the two. In some areas and for 
some purposes, it is awash in money; but at the same time it 
remains scandalously indigent in others. It is fatuously 
obsessed by technology and technique even while it seems 
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unable to arrive at a stable definition of the ends to which 
these sophisticated means should be put. 


I 

American education has no discernible direction 
partly because all of its potential pilots are completely 
absorbed in wrestling over the right to wield the helm. A 
couple years ago the Massachusetts Department of 
Education issued “curriculum frameworks” for _ social 
studies and English. Both of these proposed renovations of 
the curriculum were pervaded by the theme of power (it 
was the heyday of “empowerment,” if you remember that). 
These particular frameworks have since been discarded; 
but even if they had no other virtue, they at least exposed 
the real preoccupation of the professional educationists 
who devised them. 

Within months of their publication, a political coup 
was engineered by the state’s Republican administration 
in response to cries of protest from some of its core 
constituents who had finally gotten around to reading 
these original curriculum documents. This accomplished a 
nearly 180-degree turn in certain aspects of educational 
policy in the Commonwealth. But those who rejoice in the 
direction represented by Dr. John Silber and the others of 
a similar mind who followed him onto the state Board of 
Education must realize that every coup can be overturned 
by a counter-coup. There is no reason to believe that the 
supporters of the original batch of curriculum 
frameworks have shredded all their copies of. They will 
doubtless be back at the next turn of the political wheel. 
For the fact of the matter is that American education has 
become almost entirely politicized — not in the old- 
fashioned, localized way once practiced by the likes of 
Louise Day Hicks and Elvira “Pixie” Palladino, but on a far 
grander scale involving the contest between the two great 
national parties and the clash of conflicting ideologies. 

Not entirely by coincidence, the current attempt at 
reforming education is taking place in the midst of a series 
of national quarrels over issues of substance and style so 
great and acrimonious that they have come to be referred 
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to as “the culture wars.” This circumstance has made the 
whole project of educational reform even’ more 
problematic than it would have been in a time of broad 
consensus about cultural ideals and norms. Like a great 
many other phenomena in contemporary American life, 
the origin of these struggles can be found in the peculiar 
conditions of the late sixties and early seventies, a passage 
in our history which is turning out to have been just as 
deeply and abidingly divisive as the Civil War of the last 
century. The polarization of opinions, the frustration of 
political ambitions, and the deep personal hostilities left 
over from that era, when the country was torn apart by 
differences over the Vietnam War and the _ various 
“liberation” campaigns spawned by the successes of the 
civil rights movement, have endured for thirty years and 
have found dozens of ways to express themselves in public 
and private battles over countless issues. 

Almost all of these issues affect education. Since 
most education in the United States is supported and 
regulated by various instances of government, those 
involved in public education cannot simply stand aside 
while the contending political forces fight it out. Their 
participation in continually being enlisted — or, more and 
more often, compelled — by one side or the other in the 
culture wars. By the very nature of things, of course, 
standing aside is impossible. Merely maintaining the 
status quo is an affront to all sides, which can agree on 
only one thing: the proposition that the status quo, shaped 
by a series of partial victories by innumerable discordant 
factions over the last three decades, is intolerable. 

Politics, as they say, makes strange bedfellows. Part 
of the reason that the reform of education has “flown” 
politically is that both Left and Right see it as a means to 
desirable ends. To start with, both extremes of the political 
spectrum have been able to find a piece of common 
ground: they both, for different reasons, dislike teachers. 
For the Left, teachers are odious, pedantic authoritarians; 
for the Right, they are obnoxious nobodies, overpaid and 
underworked public employees too poor in initiative and 
imagination to be engaged in profit-making enterprises. 


Tis 


But the temporary collaboration of both political factions 
in the work of education reform is perhaps motivated by a 
far deeper cynicism which allows each to believe that it 
can exploit the other to advance its own purposes. 

Public support for the current reform of education 
was built at first mainly by the Right, which, starting with 
the publication of A Nation at Risk in the early eighties, 
did various things to confirm Mr. and Mrs. America’s 
inchoate sense that their children were not as skilled or 
well informed in certain fundamental ways as_ they 
themselves had been at the end of twelve years of 
schooling. Much was made also of the growing competitive 
strength and productivity of certain foreign economies, 
especially the Japanese, and these developments were 
directly linked to the presumed superiority of their 
educational systems. Whether we would really want 
American children to behave like Japanese — or could 
reasonably expect them to, given enormous cultural 
differences — was a question too seldom asked. And when 
the vaunted success of Western European and Pacific rim 
economies turned sour in the nineties at the same time that 
ours continued its phenomenal recovery, the linkage 
between economic and educational achievement was for 
some unexplained reason no longer cited. When our 
economy slumps, it would seem, the quality of our schools 
is to blame; but when our economy booms, the quality of 
our schools becomes irrelevant. 

The sentiment thus engendered ran predictably in 
the direction of a movement “back to basics” which would 
leave communities free to act through their elected local 
school boards to reinstate traditional standards and values 
despite the objections of the fuzzy-minded educationists 
who had spent twenty years dismantling them. But to the 
essentially statist Left, education reform meant an 
aggrandizement of centralized authority which would 
allow the fuller and more uniform implementation of the 
very progressive policies and methods with which the 
public had lost patience. As a further bonus, the enhanced 
power of the state over the formation of young people’s 
minds and hearts could eliminate effective local resistance 
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to the introduction of certain programs, mainly under the 
seemingly unobjectionable banners of “health education” 
and “safe schools,” which aimed at something very close to 
indoctrination in politically correct attitudes. 

At first blush, the reasons why a government- 
sponsored reform of education should have appealed to the 
entrepreneurial Right seem less evident. The Reagan 
administration’s promotion of the belief that the nation’s 
schools were no longer doing a_ satisfactory job of 
educating its children may have been inspired by a desire 
to discredit the Left, whose adherents had dominated much 
of the American educational establishment for several 
decades and so could be held responsible for the 
progressive weakening of traditional educational 
standards. Still, the notion that initiative from Washington 
could amend this situation clashed from the start with the 
conservative emphasis on reducing the interference of 
the federal government in those matters not explicitly 
delegated to it by the Constitution. Indeed, A Nation at Risk 
appeared at the very time when the Republicans were 
announcing that they aimed to abolish the federal 
Department of Education. But the Republicans then lacked 
the Congressional majority needed to carry out this 
intention, and the Bush administration, less ideologically 
driven than Reagan’s, further blunted this purpose by 
launching an education initiative of its own. 

In any case, the Right’s enthusiasm for getting the 
federal government out of the education business did not 
necessarily imply a corresponding enthusiasm _ for 
strengthening local control. Instead, as the Bush 
administration’s summoning of the governors to an 
“education summit” in September of 1989 revealed, 
authority over education was to be lodged at the state level, 
where the political battles could be waged on a smaller 
scale and where, in a great many states, conservative 
forces were more likely to prevail. What was not, perhaps, 
sufficiently reckoned with was the fact that, even in the 
more politically conservative states, the body of 
professional educators which would be in charge of 
carrying out reforms was a good deal less conservative 
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than the public or the politicians. Hence, even in the 
South, state-sponsored educational overhauls have moved 
for the most part in a “progressive” direction. 

In the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, which has 
been written off by Republicans ever since it made itself 
the only state not to go for Nixon in ‘72, increasing state 
control of education could only result in the hegemony of 
the Left. Even before the enactment of the education 
reform law of 1994, progressivist influences emanating 
from the graduate schools of education in the Boston area 
were already beginning to determine what was to be done. 
The countervailing influence of the Right made itself felt 
mainly through a commission on “Time and Learning,” 
which concerned itself with enforcing longer hours of 
instruction in academic subjects. Originally, the 
conservatism of this group’s thinking was manifested in 
its exclusion from the mandated hours of instruction of 
everything but the five traditional academic subject-areas 
of English, mathematics, history, science, and foreign 
languages. This would effectively have meant exiling to 
something close to extra-curricular status such classes as 
art, music, shop, “home economics,” gym, health, and the 
various other kinds of “education” invented over the past 
couple decades in response to popular enthusiasms and 
anxieties. That such a position quickly proved untenable 
should have surprised no one. What remained after nearly 
all of the excluded subjects had been reinstated as worthy 
academic pursuits was the requirement that students spend 
more hours “under instruction.” 

This mandate presented school administrators with 
certain problems of scheduling and staffing, but it did not 
take long for them to realize that many of these could be 
solved by squeezing a littlhe more work out of teachers and 
by padding the curriculum with a few more “subjects” 
devised for the nonce, notably lacking in any real content 
and rendered respectable by purporting to impart “skills,” 
one of the  hardiest perennials among _ educational 
buzzwords. Hence it would seem, at this stage, that the 
entrepreneurial conservatives behind “Time and 
Learning” have been outmaneuvered, and that, having 
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driven out a tribe of demons without introducing anything 
substantive to replace them, they have succeeded only in 
demonstrating the validity of the Biblical warning: the 
demons have returned in greater numbers and the last 
state is worse than the first. 

The forces of “progress,” meanwhile, were far from 
idle; specifically, they were busy taking control of the 
process intended to establish uniform state-wide academic 
standards. Once again, much of the original public support 
for such an undertaking seems to have been motivated by 
the desire to return to “traditional” content, methods, and 
outcomes. But such was not at all what was aimed at in the 
curriculum frameworks which emerged from the various 
groups commissioned to design the particulars of the 
reform. To criticize these documents in detail at this time 
would be to beat a dead horse (though one which is, we 
suspect, very capable of resuscitation); they have been 
withdrawn, and there is at present no danger of their 
implementation. But they clearly revealed that the 
educational agenda of the Left amounted to the wholesale 
replacement of what the public has hitherto thought of as 
a sound educational process with something entirely 
different in its goals, methods, and content. It would 
include a heavy dose of political “consciousness raising,” 
promote a fundamentally relativist epistemology, de- 
emphasize prescribed content in favor of “critical 
thinking skills,” undermine traditional teaching methods 
(condemned as typical of a “teacher-centered” rather than 
a “student-” or “learning-centered” classroom), abandon 
“objective” testing techniques in favor of “authentic 
assessment” achieved through such devices as “open- 
ended” questions and “portfolio evaluation,” and officially 
enshrine a whole host of other currently fashionable 
educationist ideas, many of them, as E. D. Hirsch has 
pointed out in great detail, recycled from earlier eras of 
progressivism. In short, the aim was a kind of cultural 
revolution. 

There is a school of thought which holds that 
schools as social institutions are conservative by nature, 
since they exist precisely to be conservators and 
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transmitters of the accumulated achievements of 
civilization. Of course, there is another school of thought 
which holds that the accumulated achievements of 
civilization, except perhaps for those’ that are 
technological, are hardly worth conserving and 
transmitting at all, so that schools exist to create a kind of 
collective amnesia which will liberate humanity from its 
misguided and barbarous past. Whichever of these views 
one prefers to adopt, however, schools, as institutions in 
which an older generation compels the attendance and 
attention of a younger, remain essentially authoritarian, 
even if the mailed fist is disguised in a velvet glove, and 
even if the color of the velvet is red. 

Hence, a cultural revolution mandated by the state 
and carried out top-down through the agency of the public 
schools is likely to display certain anomalies: the petty 
authority of individual teachers and parents undermined 
with encouragement from the far more _ formidable 
authority of the government, for example; or rallies and 
demonstrations in which participation has been solicited 
through officially sponsored organizations focused on 
“diversity,” “safety,” “constructive decisions,” and 
“reproductive health” — the Vox Pop., as it were, scripted 
by an enlightened bureaucracy. If such phenomena seem 
somehow redolent of the modus operandi typical of certain 
recently failed peoples’ republics and_ tin-horn 
dictatorships, that fact alone may speak volumes about the 
direction in which things have been tending. 

At the moment, however, the politics of education in 
the Commonwealth seem to be mired in a kind of stalemate. 
It appeared not too long ago that the cultural conservatives 
might once again be firmly in the saddle. Then the 
governor who had put them there attempted to decamp for 
Mexico, leaving them to fend for themselves and causing 
them a severe (and well-justified) attack of the jitters. A 
Democratic victor in the next gubernatorial contest would 
doubtless want to restack the State Board, and it is 
impossible to tell what little sacrifices the Republican 
incumbent would be willing to make with a view to 
keeping his job. The only certainty is that educational 
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policy is far less settled than those who make and 
administer it are willing to admit. 


I] 

Meanwhile, back at the schools, students and their 
teachers try with all their might to cope with the abrupt 
changes of direction, the newest trends, the latest fads. 
Numerous programs or formats of instruction are begun 
and aborted, leaving behind results that are usually too 
incomplete and uncertain to be assessed properly. This 
situation has prevailed, in some cases for decades, in the 
humanities disciplines, whose “truth value” had in any 
case been put under deep suspicion by positivist, Marxist, 
and post-structuralist epistemologies. 

Recently, however, even mathematics and _ the 
sciences have become embroiled in ideological battles. 
Shall we teach the old math, the “new” math, or the “new 
new” math, which in some circles proudly calls itself 
“fuzzy math”? Actually, of course, the “new” math is 
probably not a live option, having been discredited by its 
failure in practice since its salad days in the early 
seventies. Something like the “old math” had managed to 
reestablish itself in most schools until challenged as 
hopelessly retrograde by a fresh batch of theoreticians. So 
now the fight is on, with the reformers, draped in the flag 
of “national mathematics standards,” battling the 
traditionalists, who seem to feel that the genuine standards 
in their discipline — whether the equations get solved, 
whether the bridges stand up — have always been pretty 
clear without the help of committees of experts. 

In the sciences the attack on the status quo is 
coming mainly from those who believe that what has 
traditionally been taught is objectionably Western and 
masculine, that it is too “linear,” rational, and abstract, 
that it fails to take “alternative” science seriously. At the 
same time, another assault has been begun in the name of 
efficiency, “relevance,” and technology by those who 
complain about the time wasted in “wet labs” by students 
learning outmoded concepts without the benefit of 
computers. Sometimes these complaints give’ the 
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impression that Newtonian physics, for example, was 
repealed by act of Congress several years ago, although no 
one ever got around to informing the benighted high 
school science teachers. 

The growing disarray among those who _ profess 
these “hard” subjects should bring no comfort at all to 
those of us who profess the “soft” ones like English and 
history. A few of us, I suppose, may occasionally 
experience a twinge of Schadenfreude that those who used 
to laugh at us for having to suffer fools — if not gladly, 
then at least with a decent show of broadmindedness — are 
now having their own patience tried by fools of a similar 
sort. But no one who is seriously concerned about the 
future of American education can fail to be alarmed by 
these developments. After settling down from a giddy spell 
in the seventies (remember Summerhill and_ the 
enthusiasm for “alternative schools”?), education in this 
country has once again fallen into the hands of the 
theorists in the graduate schools of education, and they are 
having a field day at the expense of another whole 
generation of students. 

For such is the inevitable result of the way our 
educational enterprise is structured in the United States at 
the end of the twentieth century. At the top of the 
academic pyramid stand the graduate schools of the great 
universities, whose adoption of the German-style doctorate 
at the end of the last century created a demand for ever 
more “original research” upon which to base the 
dissertations required for the earning of advanced 
degrees. In the true sciences, of course, such a 
requirement provided the incentive for a genuine 
expansion of the frontiers of knowledge, as new 
conceptions replaced the old on the strength of the 
verifiable results of carefully controlled experimentation 
whose methods and procedures could be accurately and 
critically assessed. 

Thus, the reputation of many a scientist has been 
built on his demonstration that some_ predecessor’s 
conclusions were no longer adequate, given the results of 
his own more advanced work. As adopted by the less 
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rigorous social sciences, however, this model of the 
advancement of knowledge had a less firm basis in reality, 
since the methodology of these disciplines is necessarily 
less rigorous and the validity of their results cannot be as 
conclusively verified. Yet their practitioners have 
entertained the same expectation of ineluctable progress 
and advanced the same claim that each successive theory is 
bound to be a step forward. 

In the field of “education” as cultivated in the 
graduate schools, the effect of this academic ethos has 
been to canonize “innovation,” since the surest way to 
gain eminence in the field is to discredit some piece of the 
previously prevailing wisdom and displace it with a theory 
of one’s own. The extent to which educationists have 
identified themselves with the scientific model of endless 
theoretical improvement can be gauged, perhaps, from the 
fact that some of the earliest sponsors of “block 
scheduling” billed it (in all modesty) as the “Copernican 
Revolution” in education, while at the same time others, 
fresh from reading Thomas Kuhn, were announcing the 
imminent arrival of an even more sweeping “paradigm 
shift” of an unspecified nature. 

This feature of the career path followed by 
professors of the soi-disant social science of “education” 
seems, more than any other factor, to be the reason why 
American schools have had to weather wave after wave of 
faddish change over the last couple generations. The 
inexhaustible inventiveness of thousands of degree 
candidates has generated just as many dissertations (often 
later transformed into briskly selling books or articles in 
the leading journals) propounding what are supposed to be 
advances in educational theory or technique. And each 
such advance emanating from the graduate schools has 
cried out for implementation at the lower levels of 
schooling. How could one, after all, justify denying one’s 
pupils the benefit of the latest in scientific paedagogy, 
even if one’s current practices seemed to be producing 
quite satisfactory results? And so it goes. The routines of 
countless American teachers and students are regularly 
turned upside-down in order to perpetuate the delusion of 
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educational progress and to keep the mills of graduate 
education grinding on and on. 


ITI 

In the workaday world of the schools, where both 
teachers and students struggle merely to keep their heads 
above water, there is usually little awareness of the distant 
vortex of political and academic conflict which keeps the 
waters turbid and turbulent. Rather, these foot soldiers of 
education are more inclined to do what foot soldiers have 
always done: to carry out, to the extent feasible, the orders 
of their superiors; to do their best to keep themselves out of 
the direct line of fire; to concern themselves with gaining 
the litthe advantages and satisfactions available to them 
along the way; to gripe about it all endlessly with their 
peers, out of earshot of the officers; and finally to thank 
their stars, at the end of each year’s battle, that they have 
survived more or less intact, even as they mourn the 
casualties — able teachers who have retired prematurely, 
bright students who have quit before graduating. 

The more mundane concerns of the troops (upon 
which several of the student contributions to this issue 
focus, and about which teacher contracts throughout the 
land are even now being negotiated) are not to be 
discounted or despised, for they make up the tangible 
substance of life as it is lived in the trenches and no- 
man’s-land of contemporary American education. But it 
would be much in the long-term public interest if teachers 
and students did not allow absorption in these immediate 
concerns, however urgent and engrossing, to blind them 
to those larger issues of greater moment, mainly 
philosophical and_ political, whose’ resolution will 
ultimately shape their daily activity, define the limits of 
their consciousness, and determine the possibilities open 
to their progeny. 

The Founding Fathers of the American republic, 
steeped in European history and the intellectual heritage 
of the Greco-Roman classics, made constant reference in 
their writings to the welfare of their posterity. Our 
current generation of leaders, most of them members of 
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what was once dubbed the “Me” or the “Now” Generation, 
have been famously less respectful of the past and less 
mindful of the future. It would be a rash and self- 
conceited person indeed who would not grant that the 
Founders had the greater wisdom. Of all the ramifications 
of the current attempts to reform education, the one which 
lends it the utmost seriousness and which should summon 
the attention of us all is precisely the likelihood that what 
we do will have a lasting effect on the minds of succeeding 
generations. For whatever is not taught, out of an 
undisciplined appetite for novelty or from a short-sighted 
desire for topical relevance, to even a single generation of 
students — whether it be an intellectual virtue, a cognitive 
skill, or a body of learning — may be thereby forever lost 
to the living cultural tradition of our posterity, even if it 
were someday unearthed to become an inert exhibit in a 
kind of archaeological museum of knowledge. 

As American education strives to regain its 
bearings, therefore, it can adopt no fitter motto than that 
which our forebears in Plymouth County chose to inscribe 
on the hallowed grave of Governor Bradford: 


QUAE PATRES DIFFICILLIME ADEPTI SUNT, 
NOLITE TURPITER RELINQUERE. 


— “Those things which our fathers gained with the 


greatest hardship, do not be willing shamelessly to 
abandon.” 
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TIME AND YEARNING: 


Playing with Blocks, 
Temporal and Mental 


An extremely common, but nevertheless 
controversial, issue that effects thousands of teachers and 
students alike is block scheduling. Many are probably 
developing a strange phobia to those two words and have 
become so sick of hearing about the issue that perhaps it 
just does not matter any more. Block scheduling disrupted 
the teaching practices of hundreds of teachers, many of 
whom are set in their ways, and disrupted the pattern of 
education that has been in practice for almost a century. 

For decades, senior and junior high schools have 
been on a schedule of ending one class every fifty minutes 
or so and going to the next class. This schedule allowed for 
six or seven periods a day, each a different class. This 
traditional scheduling has been changed or adapted over 
the last decade to form block scheduling or adaptations of 
the traditional and block scheduling. 

The March, 1997, issue of “NEA Today” cites six 
different variations in scheduling that are currently 
being used in public and private schools and that are 
replacing the traditional set-up of classes and time in 
learning. One type of new scheduling is 4 x 4, in which 
students take four ninety-minute courses for ninety days 
and complete year-long courses in a semester. The cycle is 
repeated the second semester with four new courses. 
Teachers teach three courses each semester. Another 
schedule is the 8-Block that Middleboro High School is 
presently using — four ninety-minute classes meeting 
every other day. Still another is Block Schedule and 
Extended Periods, which is a mix of block scheduling and 
traditional scheduling. The Copernican Plan involves four 
ten week semesters, each semester consisting of two classes 
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each two and a half hours long. Two other options are the 
75-15, 75-15 in which four classes are taken for seventy- 
five days and are followed by fifteen days of additional 
work. The cycle is repeated. The final option is the 
Trimester Plan in which the students take two to three 
courses every sixty days. 

These options in scheduling are all designed to 
implement change. Maybe the change is better, or maybe 
it is not, but some seem to think change is the same as 
progress. Block scheduling is designed for students to 
learn more during longer class periods as opposed to the 
traditional scheduling with shorter class periods. Even 
though as a whole less time will be spent in class with 
block scheduling that with traditional scheduling, the 
theory is that students will learn more. 

By simple math, it is obvious there is less class time 
with block scheduling, but the blocks are much longer 
than the traditional periods. Less material will be covered, 
but the material that is covered should be covered more 
deeply, thus giving the student a better understanding of 
the topic. 

Professionals believe that block scheduling will 
work, but feel that the proper planning must take place in 
a system for it to work. Professional development and 
community support must take place along with student and 
faculty input and support. Teachers must also participate 
in workshops and consult with other faculty members and 
teachers with prior experience in block scheduling. 

Once a type of block scheduling is chosen and the 
teachers and administrators go through the proper steps to 
adapt their school to the new schedule, the challenge 
begins. The longer time is suppose to change the way in 
which the students learn. The longer blocks leave more 
time for group activities, problem-centered learning, 
open-ended questions, use of computers, and more 
involved class discussions. 

Does this all happen? Are the teachers willing to 
change traditional ways and adapt? And finally, how are 
the students going to react? 

Middleborough High School began block scheduling 
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for the first time in the 1997-1998 school year. The 
teachers went through the motions of the professional 
development programs and were taught new ways to use in 
the schedule. In the year previous to the _ black 
scheduling’s being implemented, many teachers had 
complaints about the new scheduling. Many had been 
teaching for years in forty-five minute periods, and 
taught in a certain way adapted to that length of time. Now 
they must adjust. 

There was also the question of students’ paying 
attention for eighty-six minutes. But the teachers have 
the job of keeping the students from becoming restless or 
bored with the subject matter and of refraining from 
lecturing throughout the block. The reason for the block 
scheduling is for more time to be spent on_ several 
different activities that keep the class interesting and 
allow students to participate, rather than having the 
teacher speak and the students absorb the words. 

Block scheduling has only been’ used at 
Middleborough High School for a litthe over a month. That 
is relatively very little time for teachers and students to 
become adjusted. Even with the traditional schedule, it 
took at least a month for the teachers and students to 
become acquainted with work and teaching styles. The 
block scheduling is a completely new concept to 
Middleborough High School, and it will take time for 
everyone in the school to become used to it. 

Do the students like block scheduling? This may 
seem trivial and unimportant to some, who may think that 
students should be told what to do and that they should do 
what they are told, but the students’ opinions have 
relevance to the learning process. If part of the student 
body is not happy with the new scheduling, it can affect 
their willingness to learn, provided they wanted to learn 
in the first place. 

The teachers’ attitudes about block scheduling can 
also have a great effect on how fellow teachers and the 
students react to the change. At Middleborough High 
School, many of the teacher’s reactions were negative. 
Many of them openly criticized block scheduling in front 
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of their classes and expressed an unwillingness to even 
attempt to adapt to the change. The teachers did know that 
the scheduling would be implemented and that it was too 
late to stop it. 

The unwillingness to adapt to the block scheduling 
on the teachers’ part could be for many reasons. The 
foremost reason is probably that there was to be a 
significant change in a schedule that had not changed for 
as long as most could remember. Many people do not 
readily welcome change, and this particular change 
affects more than just a time schedule, but the way the 
teachers must go about teaching to be successful. 

Other reasons for being reluctant to adapt to block 
scheduling coulda be .ithathyithejeteachers: ¢felurcmthe 
administration was imposing this scheduling upon them 
without the their having a say. Another reason could be 
that some teachers do not know how to fill eighty-six 
minutes, even after being instructed. Some _ teachers, 
however, may not have any problem at all filling the time 
period. It depends on the individual’s preferences and 
style. 

However, a teacher may not fill this time wisely 
with different activities and interactive discussion. Some 
acquired the habit of lecturing during the forty-five 
minute schedule. This habit is difficult to break, and some 
teachers almost relish the idea of talking for an entire 
eighty-six minutes! 

During the first month of block scheduling at 
Middleborough High School, I have personally experience 
no classes that have not dragged on for at least a short 
period of time. This is not a criticism of the teachers or 
their ways of teaching, just an observation on the progress 
of block scheduling. There have been serious attempts by 
several teachers to try cooperative learning, although a 
few of them had already used that type of learning before 
the seminars on block scheduling. Others still use their old 
teaching habits; this persistence is not necessarily bad, but 
perhaps represents their unwillingness to change. 

Reforms of all kinds have come and_ gone 
throughout the history of public schooling in America. 
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Some have just been whims by a minority of radicals, 
others serious attempts by businesses to change the 
schools to their own preference. Most of these reforms 
have not lasted more than a decade or so, and then slowly 
died out only to reembrace the traditional set-up of schools. 
Block scheduling has been in existence in some form for a 
long time in many school systems, and is spreading. It does 
not appear to be an unreasonable, radical reform, but one 
that makes sense if put to use properly and seems to be at 
Middleborough High School, among other places, to stay. 
Erin Sullivan 


Blockages 


Block scheduling was first introduced to provide 
students with more one-on-one time with the teachers. 
Hypothetically, this was to be accomplished by having 
longer periods but meeting fewer times in a week. The 
most common type of block scheduling consists of four 
ninety-minute blocks per day. The schools that use this 
system also have their classes rotate on a two day schedule. 
This makes a total of eight different classes, ninety 
minutes long, over two days. One might think that this 
provides much more time for hands-on learning and other 
classroom exercises that were not possible before. This is 
also what block scheduling’s originators thought. In 
reality, what occurs is the exact opposite of almost all the 
aforementioned. 

The biggest problem with block scheduling is the 
inability of the teachers to occupy their students for 
ninety minutes straight. Teachers conduct their classes 
the same way they did before block scheduling came about. 
This is the first flaw because teaching in a block schedule 
must be looked at differently. The extra time is there for 
the teachers to broaden the students abilities by other 
means that in fifty minute classes aren't possible. The 
amount of hands-on activity in the classroom has stayed 
the same, if not decreased, with the arrival of block 
scheduling. This again stems from the inability of the 
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teachers to teach successfully for ninety minutes. 
Another flaw that is often present in a ninety-minute 
block, is a teacher using the whole block for lecture. Most 
average students cannot handle an hour of. straight 
lecture, let alone a full ninety-minute block. After a 
certain amount of time, the student's focus is lost and the 
remainder of the lecture is not beneficial to the student. 
Experiments have been done that prove that a higher 
percent of knowledge is retained if something is explained 
and immediately used. Now that this can be accomplished 
because of the longer periods, it is being neglected and the 
same old style of teaching is prevailing. 

Another major problem with block scheduling is the 
incoherent structure of it. Beginning in the classroom, 
the teachers jump from topic to topic and tries to fit too 
much into one class period. So in one class a student might 
cover three different topics and be assigned to do 
homework on them in addition to becoming familiar with a 
fourth topic. This poses a problem for the majority of 
students in a high school. These students are used to being 
introduced to one topic and reinforcing it by doing 
homework concerning that topic. To ask most students to 
make the previously mentioned change successfully is 
truly unrealistic. 

Another incohesive aspect of block scheduling is 
the idea of having the same classes every other day. This 
provides more problems for the students. There is less 
teacher contact, which is a very important ingredient to a 
student’s success. By seeing a teacher only two or three 
times a week at the most, a student does not get to know that 
teacher as well as he or she might if they met every day. 
This also means that the student might not learn the 
teacher's methods of testing and reviewing as well. 

As for review, there is a decrease in it also. The 
teachers can only spend a short amount of time at it 
because they feel they have to get on to more new topics. 
This is especially harmful to the student’ in the block 
scheduling situation. Because a student only meets with a 
class every other day, on the day that the student does not 
meet with the class, some of the material that he or she 
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learned on the previous day is lost. With less review, 
students suffer greatly from a loss of knowledge. 

Compared to a conventional schedule of seven fifty- 
minute periods per day, block scheduling decreases 
classroom hours considerably. This is because the blocks 
are only ninety minutes long, and they are every other 
day. In the seven period schedule the classes are fifty 
minutes long, and they meet every day. By simple 
arithmetic one sees that ten minutes are lost every two 
days in each class. After factoring in many other 
elements, a grand total of approximately twenty-two full 
class periods are lost because of block scheduling. This 
defeats the whole idea of giving the students more time to 
learn, and in fact does the opposite by decreasing their 
classroom time. 

The last major factor in the inadequacy of block 
scheduling is the loss of focus on the part of the students. 
Ninety minutes listening to one person talk is a lot for 
anyone, never mind a room full of adolescents. For this 
reason, students often lose focus in the middle of these 
blocks and any further teaching is counter-productive, 
because half the students will not understand it. 
Therefore, more time is needed to review material that was 
taught in the previous class, and, as the last paragraph 
explained, enough time has already been lost in block 
scheduling. With all of the problems mentioned earlier, it 
is obvious to see that the many problems of block 
scheduling out-weigh the few benefits . Kris Carver 


Student Time: Why Waste It? 


Over the past couple of years there has been a lot of 
discussion about the way student time has been used in 
schools. These discussions have even led to new laws, as 
part of "educational reform," which are designed to 
produce more learning time for students. I know that most 
students are against these rules, and that even some 
teachers do not like them. My parents, who are both 
educators, very often mention to me the flaws that they see 
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in the new attempt to change learning. In this article | 
would like to express my feelings about how productively 
student time is being used. I would like to point out first, 
however, that I am not trying to rip apart the way teachers 
teach, but rather trying to share my views on some 
problems | have witnessed during my schooling. 

This school year many changes have been brought 
to Middleborough High School. These include new 
schedules (four classes a day of nearly an hour and a half, 
rather than seven classes a day of about fifty minutes), no 
study halls, and no more homeroom periods. 

I feel that many of my teachers are not trained to 
teach and keep a student's interest for an entire period 
under the new system. Many teachers seem to run out of 
information during the period and resort to giving "busy 
work" just to waste time. It is possible that these activities 
are designed to teach students materials. Many students 
though, including me, can find no connection much of the 
time between the work given and the lesson presented. | 
understand the attempt of community leaders to increase 
the amount of time spent in class, and I] also agree that the 
education of today's youth is very important. Very often, 
however, it seems that the intended effect of the new 
educational reform is nonexistent in many classes. The 
new educational reforms could be compared to the way 
businesses deal with their workers. A company would not 
give its workers jobs that are not important to the growth 
of the business. Why, then, would teachers give work that 
is not essential to the mastering of the lessons? 

I do have some teachers that, instead of giving "busy 
work", talk about current issues for ten to fifteen minutes. 
I would much rather have a discussion of this type during 
class than be forced to do work that has no real purpose. 
There is one teacher that I have who tells the class that, 
although he enjoys our discussions, he was instructed that 
to have them is going against the purpose of the changes 
in education. I find it discouraging to discover that the 
issues of today's society are not considered important 
enough by many to be discussed during school hours. 

With the removal of study halls this year, all of a 
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student’s homework must be completed out of school. The 
removal of the study halls was due to students not using 
their time efficiently. Granted, many students did not use 
studies to do work, but rather to socialize or relax. There 
were those students, however, that used every available 
minute in order to complete their studies. These study 
periods produced time for extracurricular activities, that 
they could participate in after school. These students are 
now struggling to complete their work and to participate 
in the activities that they find so important. I know that 
not all students are in this situation, but those who are find 
it difficult to fit in everything they used to be able to do. 
Many students also claim that, without study halls or 
breaks during the school day, there is no time to relax and 
that school now seems to be more stressful than ever 
before. 

The reason homeroom periods were cut out of the 
school day is fairly obvious. Homeroom was cutting into 
learning time and had no real importance. Perhaps the 
only group homeroom had some value for was the student 
council. These students were able to have homeroom 
together and use this time to work on activities and hold 
meetings. Since this group represents a small proportion 
of the population of the school, I can understand and even 
agree with the removal of homeroom periods under the 
new schedule. 

I feel that education reform, if used correctly, can 
be of some value to school systems, and I am in no way 
trying to condemn the new approach to learning. Yet 
there are some kinks that need to be worked out of the 
system in order to improve the use of the time spent in 
school. As a student, one of my biggest dislikes is the waste 
of my time during class. I am required to attend school and 
many times find classes interesting. I get frustrated at the 
times [ am handed "busy work" while there are other 
things that class could be used for. I hope that with time 
teachers will become more aware of how efficiently they 
are using class time, and become more skilled at teaching 
to the student rather than lecturing on notes. 

Brian Jolly 
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GROUPS AND GRADES 


“Heterogeneous” or 
“Homogenized,” As in Milk? 


Heterogeneous grouping vs. homogeneous grouping 
- which is better and which is more effective in American 
schools? These questions and many more are currently 
being asked and put to the test in many American 
communities. In arguing for the heterogeneous method of 
grouping students, many are of the opinion that 
heterogeneous grouping is a much more democratic way of 
educating America’s children, but is it really and why? 

Is heterogeneous grouping more democratic 
because it allows for the mixing of all students together 
into one class regardless of their progress in school and 
their ability to learn? Is it democratic because under this 
system all students are taught at the same level and given 
the same opportunity to learn? Some will say yes, but 
heterogeneous grouping is not all that it seems. 

For twelve years, I have been educated in a 
homogeneous setting. In third grade there were different 
reading groups, in Jr. High there were different groups 
based on progress and ability, and now, in high school 
there are standard, college, honors, and A.P. classes 
offered. These different levels allow students to choose 
classes to fit their individual needs and abilities and to 
learn at their own pace and capacity. In heterogeneously 
grouped classes, however, things would be much different. 

What would happen if a student with the capacity 
for only standard level English were placed in an honors 
or A.P. English class? At the same time, what would 
happen if an Advanced Placement student were put in a 
college preparatory or standard level classroom? Chances 
are that the standard level student would be not be able to 
handle the work in the more advanced classes, while the 
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advanced student would probably be unchallenged and 
become bored in a lower level class. 

The same situation would undoubtedly occur in a 
heterogeneously grouped classroom. Unlike in 
homogeneous classes where students are grouped based on 
their academic achievements and taught accordingly, in 
heterogeneously grouped classes, students are arranged 
with the brightest students, the average students, and the 
below average students all intermixed. In order to educate 
a group that is so educationally diverse, a common and 
probably less rigorous curriculum would need to be 
adopted. Therefore, teaching in these classes would 
probably be done to the middle so that every child could 
learn. 

Although some advocates of heterogeneous 
grouping argue that teachers could adapt every lesson to 
the capacity of each child rather than to the middle level, 
this seems a highly unattainable goal. While the number 
of students in many classrooms has been reduced in the 
past few years, classes are still composed of nearly 30 
students. To adapt each lesson to each and every child 
would be nearly impossible because of the number of 
students and because of the large gap between the 
academic abilities of students in the heterogeneous 
classroom. 

Although teaching to the middle would probably be 
necessary in a heterogeneous setting, it would possibly put 
the brightest students at a disadvantage by leaving them 
without a challenge and by making them in a sense 
average. In the same way the Advanced Placement student 
who was placed in lower level classes would remain bored 
and unchallenged, the brighter students in a 
heterogeneous classroom would also suffer. To teach to the 
level of the brightest students, however, would also be 
unfair, as it would put children who learn a little bit 
slower at the disadvantage. No matter how you look at it, 
with heterogeneous grouping someone will always suffer, 
a characteristic that hardly seems democratic. 

In American schools, every child should learn at his 
own pace and to his own highest potential, not to an 
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average potential, as heterogeneous grouping suggests. No 
child should ever be kept from his utmost potential and 
success because another child is not yet at the same level. 
After all, one can’t strengthen the weak by weakening the 
strong. In reality not every child represents the average 
student. Each child has unique qualities and educational 
needs, and these must be addressed and cared for 
accordingly, so that all students are challenged and made 
to work to their maximum ability. 

As compared to heterogeneous grouping, I feel that 
homogeneous grouping is much more effective and 
beneficial to all students. While heterogeneous grouping 
may sometimes impede the progress of brighter students in 
favor of the average or below. average _ students, 
homogeneous grouping always allows every student to 
learn and succeed at his or her own highest level, one of 
the most important aspects of education. 

Jennifer Freitas 


Greater Than, Less Than, or Equal To? 


With all of the various choices of classes and 
standards among the multitude of American high schools, 
is it really possible for students of varying abilities to be 
treated equally, not only by their fellow classmates, but 
also by their teachers? Standards and morale in standard 
"lower level" classes vary greatly from those in honors 
and advanced placement classes. Is this fair, and if not, 
what can be done to change this? 

Generally, within a public high school, students 
who are enrolled in honors or advanced placement courses 
are thought of as the brightest and most gifted students in 
the school. They are generally given a much greater 
work-load, and far more is expected from them. Advanced 
placement and honors students are taken more seriously 
academically and are thought of as the people who will 
grow up to "be somebody." Is this really fair? Are not 
students who are not enrolled in advanced placement or 
honors courses just as capable of "being somebody", and 
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just as worthy of teachers' time and dedication? In many 
cases, these students are just as good as the "elite" students; 
it just takes them a little longer to work at it. This may 
make some teachers annoyed and frustrated and give the 
impression that these students are "stupid" and incapable 
of learning. These reactions greatly affect not only the 
standards, but also the curriculum of the different classes. 

Standards and curriculum are a major factor in 
determining how a class is designated. Standards peak in 
the A.P. courses and greatly decline as the levels do 
(Honors, College Prep., Standard, etc.). In an advanced 
placement course, students are expected to do an enormous 
amount of work and to excel in many aspects of the course. 
These students are expected to analyze and respond almost 
instantly to information that a person of average 
intelligence would have a hard time understanding and 
approaching. Their homework load is similar to that of a 
course taken in a college or university, and competition 
among these students is very high. Honors courses are 
very similar to A.P. courses, only they are slightly easier 
in many cases and are not targeted towards the A.P. exam 
in the spring. The workload and expectations are still 
high, and the competition is still intense, just on a slightly 
lower level. 

After honors courses, there is a huge academic jump 
down to college level courses. College level courses are 
those in which most high school students are enrolled and 
are mainly for "average students". The standards and 
curriculum are not overwhelming, and many times the 
idea of competition is eliminated. Students at this level do 
not usually hold high academic expectations for 
themselves. Many times they are content with being 
average, middle-of-the-pack students. Frequently, 
attendance and behavior in these classes is worse than that 
in the A.P. and honors courses, because these students are 
not as serious about their academic work. Standard-level 
classes are mainly for students who do not want to apply 
themselves in school. Many of these students do not go to 
college and do not hold very high expectations at all for 
themselves. There is usually no academic competition 
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among students in these classes or between them and 
other students throughout the school. Their workload is 
easy, and homework is often not done. 

As one can see, there is a huge gap, not only in 
standards, but also in attitude as one looks from level to 
level. Our society today likes to have a small number of 
people "at the top," a very large number of people "in the 
middle," and a small number of people "at the bottom." 
What I mean is that our society likes to be generally 
homogeneous, with a small percentage of outstanding 
individuals and a small percentage of people who are 
"below average." The idea that being average is "OK" is 
commonplace throughout our culture and also within 
America's high schools. 

If we are to bridge the gap between standards and 
expectations among all the different levels (A.P., College 
Prep., etc.), we must abolish this idea. If we, as a society, 
say that everyone should try to be the best that her or she 
can be and that being average is not good enough, then 
the bulk of our citizens will shift from being average to 
being above average or even elite. If the bulk of our 
society is elite, then our expectations of students as well as 
of their teachers would increase dramatically to go along 
with "the social norm." When this happens, all students 
will push themselves to be the best that they can be, and 
the standards in classes will rise because all students are 
applying themselves. Only then will ordinary students 
realize that they are just as good as students who are 
enrolled in advanced placement or honors classes, that it 
just takes them more work in order to become as proficient 
as these students in many areas. 

America's public high schools reflect the feelings 
and standards of our culture, and until we change these 
feelings and standards, our classes can neither be equal 
nor outstanding as a whole. 

Daniel Baptiste 


Weighted Grades: "Fair is Fair” 


There come a few times in each and every one of our 
lives when we must ask ourselves: What is fair? I came to 
one of those substantial points in my own life during my 
sophomore year, when I had began to see the world around 
me in a very fresh and innovative way. As an honors and 
advanced placement student, I was diligent about seeing 
that all my assignments were turned in on time to my 
teachers. Through being a faithful student and a hard 
worker, I felt that I, along with the other advanced 
placement students, should have been receiving more 
weighted credit for the quality of work I was producing. 

It was in the fury of trying to complete about ten 
papers at one time that I realized that something had gone 
terribly wrong. The simple truth was that students who 
were challenging themselves by taking the more 
formidable advanced placement (AP) courses were not 
receiving the proper credit for doing so. I was infuriated! 
Under the system in effect at that time and still in effect 
today, students taking a course at the honors level were 
receiving the same "weighted grade" as the students 
enrolled in the more involved AP course. 

Prime examples of this were the United States 
History honors and AP courses. Students taking the AP 
course were assigned Document Based Questions as well as 
more frequent tests and projects. Were students taking the 
AP United States History course receiving any more than 
the ten-point weighted grade that the honors course 
students were receiving? The answer was simply,”no”! 
Instead, they were receiving the same weighted grade 
even though they were taking the obviously more 
challenging course. 

Was the example cited in the last paragraph fair? 
The answer is again simply, “no”! Anyone who believes 
in a philosophy of "getting more for doing more" should 
agree with me in that all students taking AP courses at 
should receive a minimum of at least a_ five-point 
increment in their course grade over what is given to 
students taking the honors course in the same _ subject. 
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Some may argue against me by pointing out that we 
already receive enough credit by having the opportunity 
to take the AP Examination for our individual courses. 
These individuals are deeply wrong. Because of the 
general increase in difficulty level from an honors to an 
AP course, many students taking the AP course often 
achieve lower grades and therefore suffer lower GPA's and 
class ranks than the students taking the honors course. 
Also, the AP Examination in any particular subject often 
proves to be just a gamble. It is not fair to argue that 
because AP students have the opportunity to take the 
examination for college credit, they should not receive a 
more heavily weighted grade. 

As President of my class during my sophomore year, 
I heard my classmates calling out for the institution a more 
fair system of weighted grades for AP students, so I took 
matters into my own hands. I wrote a petition and then, 
after having it signed by members of the student body, 
presented it to the principal. He was very helpful to me in 
that he listened attentively to all the aspects of the 
argument we had put in front of him and then instructed 
us as to the right direction. 

The process thereafter is of no great concern to my 
argument. The significant point to note is that, seeing a 
threat to our general well-being, we as students had come 
together to stand up for what we believed in. Although the 
boards and individuals involved eventually decided against 
our argument, I still felt that something very important 
was indeed accomplished by our efforts to "make fair, fair." 
We as students had learned that we had the right to 
disagree with a policy at Middleboro High School and stand 
together in respectful opposition. Most important of all, | 
would do it all over again. This time I would use the same 
respectful process and go through correct channels, but | 
would as Student Council President be able to pull together 
even more members of the community and the student 
body to take a stand and challenge something they believe 
is just plain wrong or unfair. 

For I still believe that we as students, parents, and 
educators should perhaps take into account what “fair” 


iS? 


really is and implement a more effective and fair weighted 


grade system for advanced placement students. 
Richard Perry 


Extra Help Or Extra Privileges? 


The term “special needs” applies to many types of 
children, all with very different needs, many of which 
aren’t so “special” and some of which are so “special” that 
they cannot be accommodated in public schools. There are 
many types of special needs: some children just have a 
problem with reading or math, some are mentally retarded, 
while others have handicaps that prevent them from 
learning and performing at a normal rate. 

Probably the most common type of special needs 
children are those who come under the heading of Title I. 
These are children who need a little extra help in reading 
or mathematics. They are usually treated by being taken 
them to a separate room where they receive individualized 
help or by being separated inside the classroom and given 
help. For the most part these children are just about a year 
behind the standard for a given grade level. This situation 
might have developed simply because they were not at the 
normal maturity level for children of their age. It might 
also be blamed on such disorders as ADD (Attention Deficit 
Disorder) or dyslexia. Both these disorders can _ be 
overcome with help and training. In some cases the 
children just cannot do a given subject; for example, the 
concept “2+2 = 4” just does not click in their minds, but 
with a little help or a little speech therapy these children 
can be productive and successful in other areas of school. 

Another form of special needs child is the type that 
needs intense help in all areas of school. These children 
may have several learning disabilities and possibly even 
behavior problems. They cannot really be successful in 
school unless they receive constant and attentive help. 
Many of these children take several classes with normal 
students and receive extra help separately. Ultimately they 
will be able to go through school and live in society. 
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The most needy of special needs children are the 
mentally retarded or those afflicted with some other 
mental handicap, and sometimes these mental handicaps 
come with physical handicaps as well. These children, 
while not belonging in institutions, doubly do not belong 
in public schools. In a sense, these children do not go to 
“public” schools; they go to the same building as normal 
students, but they do not partake in life of the school. 
These children go to a special room where they spend the 
day, emerging to help in the cafeteria or to walk the track. 
These children do not belong in public schools because, 
with the exception of participating in such things as 
singing class, they do not participate in any real school 
classes. Despite their not taking real classes, these 
children are still eligible for honor roll. These children 
should not be eligible, Yet, because their classes are not of 
the same caliber as those of normal students, there is no 
basis to allow comparison between them and normal 
students. Their eligibility for the honor roll is more like a 
self-esteem booster than a _ recognition of scholastic 
achievement. They should not be eligible for the honor 
roll. Letting these children participate in things like 
singing class and honor roll is just a facade, making it 
appear as though these students actually participate in the 
normal life of the school. In actuality, these activities are 
more like daily field trips than real life — field trips to see 
what society is like. But these children will never be 
functioning parts of society; they will forever need 
intensive help. The best they can ever hope for is a very, 
very unskilled job. 

Another reason that these children do not belong in 
public schools is that the money spent on them could be 
better spent elsewhere, such as on the truly bright 
children, or on computers for everyone to use, or even on 
sports. The price of keeping these children schooled is 
enormous. The salaries of their teachers and aides have to 
be paid, along with special materials that cannot be used 
for any other children. The money spent per child is much 
higher than for normal children. This does not seem right. 
Since these children will have no significantly positive 
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impact on society, why do we waste so much money on 
them? That statement seems heartless and cruel because no 
one wants to see these kids suffer, especially since they 
have no control over their condition; but from a logical 
point of view would not the money and time be better spent 
on the gifted students instead of the hopeless ones? If 
every gifted child had as much money and individualized 
attention spent on him or her, there might find the cure 
for cancer or possibly a way to really help children who 
are handicapped or deficient. 

In addition to their special education, these children 
also get special treatment. It appears as though they do not 
have to answer to anyone. If there is ever any type of 
conflict between a normal child and a “special” one, it is 
always the normal one who loses. Whether it is because the 
special one “doesn't know any better” or because the adults 
do not want to hear the story, most of the decisions reached 
are usually against the normal student. 

If students can be active participants in society, 
then they should be allowed in public schools. If not, 
whether or not they are special needs students, they 
should not be in public schools. It is as simple as that: 
either students have the potential to do something in life 
or they do not. If they do not, then the public schools are 
not the place for them. 


Samantha O’Connor 


“Intellectual Darwinism” 


In 1859, British scientist Charles Robert Darwin, 
published his book On the Origin of Species. This book, 
perhaps the most influential work since the Bible, was the 
first published work on Darwin’s revolutionary theory of 
evolution, or natural selection and was the culmination of 
years of work and theory. 

The theory of evolution, in short, can be explained 
in the phrase, “survival of the fittest.” Darwin believed 
that the young born to any species compete with each 
other for survival. Those that possess certain favorable 
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characteristics that would better ensure their survival 
than the survival of those who lacked these characteristics 
would live to reproduce and, in so doing, pass these traits 
on to their young. For example, thousands of years ago the 
primitive penguin may have found it easier to find food in 
the water than on land. Therefore, those penguins who 
could master the skill of swimming would have been better 
equipped to get food and survive long enough to 
reproduce. Through generations of this inheritance and 
improvement upon swimming skills, the penguin has 
evolved into the marine bird we know today. 

This theory came into great conflict with the 
teachings of the community of orthodox theologians. 
Since it must also be applied to humans, Darwin’s theory 
denied the special creation of humankind by a higher 
power and put us on a plane with all other members of the 
animal kingdom. 

The human species has not evolved greatly in most 
respects during the last hundred thousand years. Our spine 
has moved approximately thirty degrees to an erect 
position, which doesn't benefit us all that much. That is to 
say, we could still function in our society with our 
knuckles dragging in tow. We have also become an 
increasingly less fuzzy species, which just serves to make 
us colder in the winter. However, the one area in which 
the human species has evolved greatly in the past 
hundred thousand years is the area that has made all the 
difference. That area is the size and capacity of our brains. 
Undoubtedly, in the primitive world, the smarter the cave 
man, the better chance he had to escape the tusks of the 
saber tooth tiger and slay the woolly mammoth for dinner. 
However, since man’s predators have been eliminated by 
technology, does his brain continue to grow and evolve? Or 
has he reached the maximum point in the _ brain’s 
evolution? 

In today’s public schools, we find a great variety of 
specimens4; With dilferent,,,..levels oof; -+.intellectual 
development. There is the addict who hasn’t cracked a 
book since sixth grade because he is too busy booking 
crack. There is the intellectual super freak who would 
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prefer the company of a dead tree sliced thinly with letters 
on it (a book) to that of any living carbon-based life form. 
Now is the moment of truth. Which one is most likely to 
reproduce? The answer is neither. The most likely to 
reproduce is Mr. Mediocrity. He gets B’s and C’s in school, 
will probably go to college, get an average middle-class 
job, marry Miss Mediocrity and have a bunch of mediocre 
rugrats running around the house. The question is 
whether or not those rugrats will grow up to be Misters 
and Misses Mediocrities in virtue of genetics. If this is the 
case, would not Darwin’s theory suggest that, eventually, 
ours will be a society of mediocrity? 

Our society tends to think that the advancement of 
the human mind will continue moving forward until the 
day we destroy ourselves. Perhaps this is not the case. 
There are very few instances in the natural world where 
something increases without end. Ordinarily, it increases 
to a breaking point and declines. 

It would be an interesting comparison to see exactly 
how many children are born to parents who were college 
graduates, parents who are high school graduates, and 
parents who are high school drop-outs. If the figures were 
fairly even across the board, I would be willing to eat this 
essay. However, if one group reproduced more abundantly 
than the others, my theory of Intellectual Darwinism 
might hold some water. 

Cases could be made for why each group would have 
a better chance to reproduce more abundantly. The college 
grads would have better, higher-paying jobs and would be 
more able to support a family. High school grads would 
probably be in the majority and would, consequently, 
produce more children. Drop-outs would have more time to 
make babies. 

Public schools breed the average man. It is here that 
he learns that the intellectually elite are more intelligent 
than himself and that it is no use trying to catch them. He 
also learns that there are people below him on the totem 
pole whose status in society he would probably have to 
exert effort to attain because it is so low. So he learns to do 
just enough to keep his head above water. He looks around 
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at all the other bobbing heads in the pond and finds one of 
the opposite sex who seems suitable. They have children 
and teach them how to just keep their heads above water. It 
takes too much effort to get out of the pond and you have to 
swim underwater to get to the bottom, so they stay where 
they are. 

So, perhaps the “dumbing down” of America is not 
the fault of the teachers. Perhaps it is the fault of nature. 
Perhaps the bureaucrats on Capitol Hill do not need to 
“level the playing field,” because a man named Charles 


Darwin is doing it for them. 
Matt Tucker 
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SAMANTHA O’CONNOR 


“Reading” 
Educational 
Structures 


The meaning of a school is hard to understand; there 
is the stated meaning or goal, the implied meaning, and 
even the meaning from its physical structure such as the 
building itself or the hierarchical governing structure. 

A school’s basis and reason for existing is children. 
Whether the school is to be a baby-sitting service or an 
important part of a developing youth’s learning 
atmosphere is to be debated, but schools cost billions of 
dollars and are supposed to be creating good citizens. 

In 1785 a remarkable law was passed regarding the 
old Northwest. The law stated that the newly acquired land 
would be divided into townships, each six miles square. 
Then each township would be broken into thirty-six 
square-mile sections, and of these thirty-six the sixteenth 
would be set aside for the express purpose of having public 
schools. This was the first time in American history that 
land was set aside just for public schools to be built. The 
remarkable thing about this was that, for a long time 
before, education was thought important, but only for the 
upper class, by whom education would be needed, not for 
the common folk. Having public schools was justified by 
the belief that educating everyone would make them better 
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citizens, hence create a more democratic government. The 
purpose of the schools was to mold good citizens. It was 
hoped that good citizens could cast an educated vote, and 
not just vote for someone because he had raised a prize 
chicken. (Nothing against chickens intended.) 

Apparently today the meaning of education for 
citizenship is very different from what it was at the time 
our country was founded. At that time, citizenship meant 
that a person had the right to live here freely and to vote. 
Today, since only about half of eligible voters did vote in 
the last election, it would seem that the purpose of 
education has changed. It is interesting to note that many 
people applying for citizenship often know more about our 
country than many of its native-born citizens. Studies 
have shown that many inner city school kids could not 
even pick the United States out on a map. But a decision 
about whether the school systems have failed the kids or 
the kids failed the school system would have to be made on 
an individual basis. 

Our own school’s self-prescribed goals are “to 
promote the development of its students into active and 
productive participants in the life of their community and 
the world” (Middleborough High School Student/Parent 
Handbook, 1997-98, 3). This philosophy seems to project the 
image of students becoming tree-huggers or drones. 
“Productive participants in the life of their community” 
sounds similar to the Epsilons of Brave New World. 
Though there is a need for unskilled labor or people to do 
the less desirable jobs in life, that concept can be taken as 
far as it was in Brave New World. 

Another of Middleborough High School’s goals is to 
encourage initiative and promote active participation in 
the democratic process. The democratic process must mean 
voting; it is good to see that the idea of how the country or 
town is run is stressed. Unfortunately, there does not seem 
to be much offered to teach the students what is important 
in an elected leader. The only close-up examples of peer 
leaders with any type of power are the members of the 
Student Council. While there are many very capable and 
good members, there are a few that I hope for our sake are 
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never put in the position of running the country. The 
possibility of having a part of social studies classes 
dedicated to teaching students how to judge a good leader 
may increase the intelligence of the way students vote, 
which could lead to better management of our country. 

The school is truthful about its claim of encouraging 
initiative, as is demonstrated by the peer-leadership class 
where students are required to plan and complete projects 
that have a positive impact on the community. This class 
makes people who might never take an active role in 
society become functioning members of a group with a 
goal to complete. This class gives people the knowledge of 
how to plan, organize, and follow through on a project, all 
skills that could be useful later on in life. In the future this 
class should be required so as to expose all students, 
especially those not inclined to take action, to life as 
persons who make a difference in the world around them. 

Middleborough High School has many goals, not all 
of which it meets; but the school gets points for trying. 
Installing programs such as the Advanced Placement 
classes and buying new technologies are a couple of 
examples of this effort. The philosophy of Middleborough 
High School is open to much debate, but the physical 
structure of the school is very tight. Although not the most 
architecturally pleasing to look at, the building does have 
a very concise set up. I think the most appealing part of 
the physical structure of the building is the little bridge to 
the main entrance. It looks like a drawbridge, as though it 
is protecting the stronghold of knowledge. 

To look at a map of the school with the different 
types of classes shown as they are designated for each 
room, one would get the feeling that the school is strongly 
scholastic. Each type of class is grouped together, with a 
few oddball exceptions such as Mr. Simmons’s English 
classroom tucked away in a far-off corner. The structure is 
so particular that the design puts the sciences and 
mathematics together on the same floor, the English and 
History departments on the same floor and the foreign 
languages and technologies together. It is easy to see the 
relationships implied in grouping the departments the 
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way they are. Mathematics and sciences together imply 
concepts like engineering; and if there had been the space 
computers probably would have gone on the third floor 
because in life the three are often grouped together. In 
the case of English and history, the language is needed to 
understand the history, while the history is needed to 
understand the language. Though it is conceivable that 
computers could be an integral part of any department, the 
pairing of the foreign language department and the 
computer department seem to imply that learning the ways 
of computers can be like learning a new language. 

The placement of the cafeteria looks as though it 
was an afterthought, as though the designer figured the 
kids needed a place to eat, so used a little space left over 
from the auditorium. Should we ever find that we do not 
need to eat, I am sure Mrs. Osbourne, the drama teacher, 
would love a new prop closet. The placement of the gym 
looks as though physical activities were not a major 
consideration in the design of the _ building. The 
gymnasium is not placed in a very central location; it is 
sort of hanging off the back end. The choice of placement 
was probably good if the success of our sports teams can be 
proof of that (with the exception of baseball, of course). 
Though Middleborough High School does not turn out too 
many of the highest caliber students, it does have the 
physical structure that implies that it could. 

A second purpose for creating public schools was 
the belief that school was to teach students not what to 
think but how to think. That concept relates back to the 
concept of citizenship, too. Teaching students how to think 
does not mean showing them pictures of brains with their 
little synapses firing, but rather how to form ideas and 
opinions for themselves. How well the teaching of 
thinking can be done is questionable; probably the most 
effective way would be to expose students to as much as 
possible and hope they figure it out for themselves, 
because compiling data and making a sound judgment from 
that data requires a certain amount of inborn knowledge 
or thinking skill that probably cannot be _ taught 
anywhere. 
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The purpose of schools in the United States has 
changed quite a bit in the last two hundred and more 
years. The schools’ purpose of molding good citizens is 
almost unnecessary anymore because many people take 
the right of voting and living in a democracy for granted. 
Many people do not care how this country is run. Whether 
that is a sign of the schools failing to do their duty or 
whether the lackadaisical attitude is picked up in the 
homes is unclear and is a topic to be left to a different 
article tithed something like, “Who’s Fault Is It, The 
Parents’ Or The Principal’s?” ze 


The Heart’s Burden 


by Jennifer Freitas 


Confusion, Fear, and Anger - 
Why can I not describe 

The feelings that are locked up 
And tucked so far inside? 


I want so much to rid my heart 
Of emotion that I cannot show, 

But with every passing moment 
These passions grow and grow. 


My voice is sealed and eyes are vacant 
Of all the secrets that I hide, 

For if I spoke a word of it, 

The gang would surly chide. 


So for today and days beyond 
Will thoughts of mine reside 
Forever locked within my heart, 
So very deep inside. 
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BRIAN JOLLY 


LAZY“ FOR? AYP URP@GSI 
Josef Pieper on Leisure 


As the twenty-first century begins to come upon us, 
machines and other modern technological advances make 
life move at a pace faster than ever before. In today's 
society, laziness is frowned upon and hard workers are 
usually commended. Sometimes life gets to a point where 
one may ask, "Would a slower-paced life really be that 
bad?" In Josef Pieper's Leisure the Basis of Culture the 
author expresses his views on leisure and how he feels that 
without leisure our culture could be in great danger. 

Pieper uses historical examples ranging from 
philosophic to religious to prove that earlier societies 
understood the idea of leisure, and were able to put that 
idea into practice for the good of their cultures. Pieper 
claims that the idea of leisure originated in the "civilized 
world of Greece", during the time of philosophers such as 
Aristotle. 

The Greeks used to say "we work in order to have 
leisure" — different from today's saying of “work for 
work's sake". Pieper also explains that it was during the 
time of the Greeks and Romans that the idea of working on 
Sundays and holidays came to be considered wrong, "What 
did a "day of rest" mean in the Bible, and for that matter in 
Greece and Rome? “To rest from work means that time is 
reserved for divine worship.” This idea is still in practice 
in many of today's professions, though how many people 
really understand where the tradition originated? 

In his writings, Josef Pieper also claims that without 
leisure time, a religion cannot survive. He believes that 
leisure is needed in order to contemplate the religion as 
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well as put the religion into practice. Pieper points out 
that he believes the most festive celebration is that of 
religious worship. He also states that the "soul" of leisure 
is celebration, and therefore the main basis of leisure 
becomes divine worship. Pieper also feels that material 
wealth does not make a person as wealthy as religion does. 
He uses a Russian quote to get his point across: "Work does 
not make one rich, but round-shouldered." Pieper claims 
in his book that culture only survives through religion, 
and that religion only survives’ through leisure. 
Therefore without leisure there would be no religion and 
in effect no working culture. 

I feel that the comments Pieper made about the 
early Greek and Roman cultures were very accurate and 
well presented. I especially agreed with the remarks he 
made on working in order to have leisure, rather than 
being encompassed with "total work". I believe that to the 
Greeks it was very important to have time to reflect on 
their lives and their religion. Sometimes in today's world 
these reflections are left behind as people concentrate 
more on the laboring part of life than on leisure time. 

I agree that without leisure time there would be no 
time for worship. There is no doubt in my mind that the 
amount of people that take time to worship has drastically 
decreased since the formation of religion; this has become 
evident to me through studies and observations of my own 
religion I disagree with the comments that imply that 
without religion culture will be destroyed. I do not believe 
there will ever be a point in time when religion will be 
non-existent. Because of this thought it is hard for me to 
believe that culture will ever be destroyed due to lack of 
religion. 

In writing Leisure the Basis of Culture, Josef Pieper 
did achieve one thing if nothing else: he was able to give 
a very startling warning that culture could be in danger. 
If a warning of that magnitude does not make people 
reexamine themselves and their society, I do not know 
what would. Yet I am sure that, in no matter what society 
these ideas were presented, there would be people who 
agree, people who disagree, and those who agree partially. 
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There may have been a time when without leisure 
culture would have suffered, but I seem to think that 
today's society is no longer desperately in need of leisure 
time. So although I agree with many of Pieper's ideas, I do 
not agree with the idea that without leisure our culture 
will fail. I feel that people understand the importance of 
work, but that most people are still able to make time for 
themselves. Granted that the amount of leisure time may 
be significantly less than at any other time in history, this 
increase in the time devoted to work may be because more 
work is needed in order to keep up with changing 
economic needs. No matter why leisure time is less, our 
society is still able to function well with the amount of time 
there is for leisure activities. 

Maybe the next time you or someone you know is 
sitting around the house being lazy, you should ask 
yourself, "Is that person just being lazy, or are they lazy 
for a purpose." I bet if you were to ask Josef Pieper that 
question, he would answer, "For a purpose." 
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BRIANNE BRADY 


Teacher Qualifications: 
Lost in the Shuffle? 


In this time when so much emphasis is being placed 
on education reform, the focus naturally is on the students 
and what they are really learning. Laws are being passed 
to keep students in class longer, and many advocates are 
pushing for national curricula and standardized tests. As 
more and more reforms are added in hopes of having the 
American student perform better on standardized tests, it 
seems that one major factor in the education process is not 
given the attention that it rightfully deserves: teacher 
qualifications. 

Most teachers have graduated from college with a 
degree which attests to the fact that they possess the 
knowledge needed to teach a subject, but are all teachers 
qualified to teach? This is a topic which I believe to be 
grossly neglected in American school systems. Surely not 
all students perform to the best of their ability during 
their school careers; but if students are taught a subject 
well, it seems logical to think that they would gain at least 
some knowledge from the class. Part of the responsibility 
for a student’s education lies in the hands of the teacher, 
not only in the hands of the student. If a student is not 
being instructed well, however, should that student be 
expected to gain a full understanding of the topic at hand? 
Should the student be expected to rely solely on himself to 
learn a particular topic? I believe that the answer to both 
questions is “no.” 

If a teacher’s job is to teach, then it is the student’s 
job to learn. If the teacher does not teach, then the student 
cannot learn. This may seem like a simple, straightforward 
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concept, but I believe that for the most part the concept of 
“teaching” is confused with the concept of “talking” in 
American schools. Teaching is not only telling a class the 
topic that the teacher possesses knowledge of, but it is also 
providing understanding of the topic for the class. 
Teachers should be able actually to explain the concepts 
that they “teach” to their students in order that the 
students may learn them. 

There are teachers who have held their jobs for a 
number of years, yet have never provided their students 
with information. Perhaps such teachers believe that they 
are teaching their students. Maybe they are trying to 
prepare their students for what classes in college will be 
like, or there might be some other reason why there are 
teachers who fail actually to teach their students, but | 
think that there is a fundamental problem in the education 
system that confuses teachers’ knowledge with the ability 
to teach. A person could posses all the available knowledge 
in his field, but that does not necessarily mean that he 
knows how to impart that knowledge to others. 

There are many qualified teachers who not only 
know their particular topic, but can also teach it well to 
their students. I think that teacher qualification is a 
matter of weeding out the unsuccessful teachers. In most 
professions, if someone fails to perform his job adequately 
that someone generally is let go from their position. If the 
majority of a class fails a test, it is generally assumed that 
the class did not prepare for the test, with the exception of 
the few who did not flunk. Perhaps another possibility to 
look at is that the teacher failed to teach the students the 
information needed to pass a test properly, and the 
exceptions who did well were lucky or had other means 
open to them to learn the material. [| think that the 
possibility of a teacher failing truly to teach the class a 
topic is an often overlooked possibility. I’m not suggesting 
that each time a class fails a test their teacher should be 
fired, but conceivably the teacher may be at fault for 
failing to teach the students. 

Teacher qualification seems to be an issue that has 
taken a backseat to other issues in the education reform 
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debates. To some, this issue may not seem like one that 
needs to be addressed; but, as a student, | feel that this is 
one issue that affects students more than most issues do. | 
do not know the solution to guarantee that all teachers are 
capable of teaching their students, but I do feel that this 
question needs consideration, since having qualified 
teachers is essential to providing American students with 
good education. 


... Not in Your Hand 
by Matthew Tucker 


We live together, 

United. 

A brotherhood. 

We are all of different color. 

Yet that means little to us 

Because even though we may be of different 
shade 

On the outside, 

We are all the same 

On the inside. 

There’s no ego problems here. 

I know I’m no better than the next one 

And the last one knows I’m just as good as he. 

No animosity. 

No color wars. 

We were all born of the same creator 

And we all wait patiently 

For the end that we will each encounter in our 

own time. 

We go to our destruction 

With not a blemish on our souls. 

You could learn a lot 

From us M&Ms. 


Loe 


MATTHEW TUCKER 


Is Leadership 
Born or Bred? 


Nature vs. nurture — the debate continues. It is a 
question which haunts the high society of behaviorists 
and psychologists. Does one’s genetic structure determine 
one’s character, or does one’s upbringing have a greater 
role in forming one’s personality? These gurus of the 
mind seem to be aligning, increasingly, with the latter. 
Now, to apply the question to the quality of leadership 
ability. 

First, one must define “leadership ability.” Does the 
ability to lead and the authority to lead go, necessarily, 
hand in hand, or does one’s status and visibility in a 
society hold more importance in gaining authority to lead 
than does the ability to do so? Is it possible to possess the 
ability to lead but not the ability to gain the authority to 
lead, or is the ability to gain authority a necessary part of 
leadership ability? In other words, is charisma, 
personality, popularity, and visibility merely window 
dressing which might gain someone an elected position 
regardless of that person’s possession of those qualities 
which are traditionally associated with leadership? Or 
must one possess this “window dressing” in order to be a 
leader. 

Perhaps the answer is not clearly black and white. 
It may fall in the gray. Obviously no one would consider 
Bill Clinton a great leader if he were an electrician (not 
that everyone considers him a great leader as president). A 
man who had never played baseball before but would be a 
great ball player if he did would not be considered a great 
player until he tried. Perhaps the potential for leadership 
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is born, but true leadership ability must be bred. 

I believe that one’s personality is built from the 
genes one inherits from one’s parents. Now, that is not to 
say that one’s environment does not affect one’s 
personality. This genetic personality is only the starting 
point. Our life experience shapes and reshapes our 
personalities until the day we die, when only remnants of 
that original starting point may remain. Thus, our 
environment, especially how our parents raised us, plays a 
large part in shaping our character, although it is not the 
sole influence. 

You cannot, however, learn charisma. Undoubtedly 
the most important quality a leader must possess is the 
ability to get others to follow him. This cannot be done 
without a certain amount of personal appeal. The entire 
Kennedy family possesses this quality, and it is obviously 
something genetic, something they were born with. Would 
John Kennedy have been elected president if he had not 
been good-looking and charismatic? Possibly (see Richard 
M. Nixon). But would our country have loved him so much 
if this had not been the case? Even today, our nation is 
still preoccupied with JFK’s assassination. Of course, it was 
a terrible event in our history; but James Garfield was also 
shot dead in the White House, and Oliver Stone has not 
made a movie about him yet. 

Perhaps it would be fair to say that the good leaders 
of our time learned how to lead through experience, and 
the great leaders were born with that ability. Adolph 
Hitler was one of the greatest leaders of this century. Fora 
man to get an entire nation to starve itself willingly for 
his own dream and to get these people to overlook the 
atrocities he committed shows that the people loved this 
man. Hitler was a born leader. Bill Clinton grew up poor 
in America’s heartland, educated himself, and _ slowly 
climbed up the rungs of power to the position he holds 
today. Clinton’s rise to the top was no rocket ride; he had to 
work hard. He did not get the entire nation to throw their 
trust and their love in his lap blindly. He still does not 
possess these things. Clinton is a bred leader. 

Perhaps a better question in today’s society would 
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be, “Is leadership born or ‘bread’,” as the only factor that 
really matters in the body politic in this country is money. 
Joe Schmoe is the greatest leader the country has ever 
seen. Unfortunately, he collects garbage in Middleboro 
(never has trash day run so smoothly). John Smith is an 
idiot whose dad got him into law school and made him 
partner in his firm. He has bags of money, great advisors, 
and can read a teleprompter (with practice). Who has the 
better shot of winning an election? 

The founding fathers of this nation remain today 
the greatest leaders we have ever had. Was this a 
coincidence? Would these people have been the ones 
writing the Constitution if it were being written today? 
Probably. These men were aristocrats. They were wealthy 
planters and merchants. There were not many carpenters 
in the Continental Congress. However, it was different 
back then, because these men were the most educated and 
the most able. Today, the men and women in politics are 
not necessarily the most able, just the most charismatic, 
the most connected, and the wealthiest. 

One difference between the Continental Congress 
and the Congress in Washington right now is that in 1776 
the leaders were not elected, they were selected. The 
greatest leaders come out of anarchy because anarchy 
allows the strongest leaders to come to the forefront. We 
see this every day. Any time people group together to 
accomplish a task, there is always one who dominates the 
others. 

I digress. Pertaining to the question of whether 
leaders are born or bred: it is obvious that no one is born 
with leadership ability. No baby comes out of the womb and 
tells the doctor what he should do next (“Okay, just put me 
over there real careful-like”). If you observed a first grade 
class, you would not see anything resembling a leader 
among the little rug rats. The closest you would come would 
be the bully. Some might say that “leader” and “bully” are 
synonymous but, of course, they are not. It will be a great 
day when we see one six year-old delegating authority to 
other six year-olds and nominating Secretaries of Cutting, 
Coloring, and Pasting. 
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However, people are born with the potential for 
developing these skills, and with a little nature and a 
whole lot of nurture, one may become the next JFK (or the 
next Adolph Hitler, if his parents are not careful). 


O My Council, My Council 
by Richard Perry 


There it was so bright and new, 

There it was like a clean morning dew, 
To rescue my future, 

O how I knew! 


Riding like the wind it entered my thoughts, 
Capturing my secrets, 

Sharing hers too, 

O how I praised the! 


Like a painful cut it had entered my life, 
While like a bandage it healed itself, 
Through and through, 

How it is now my own morning dew! 


Ride to the head, 
Riding very far, 

Yet leaving none afar, 
Till it is time! 


Those quiet memoir readings, 
Under a rock we did sit, 
Painting and reading, 

With a septor I would not quit! 


Now is the time, 

A time to remember, 

Living for the future, 

My S.E.M.A.S.C. not to forget! 
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KRIS CARVER 


An Educational 
“Utopia” 


As some _ students. start getting older and 
increasingly involved in more extra-curricular activities, 
their grades start to fall and they lose sight of what*they 
have worked so hard for over the previous seven to ten 
years. This loss of focus may be brought about by various 
distractions in the students’ life outside of school. These 
distractions include family, friends, sports, and pleasures. 
Although all of these people and activities are utterly 
important to an adolescent, they still have to be regulated. 
But in most cases they aren't. These aspects of life outside 
of school become excessively demanding, and therefore 
much is lost in the all-important education. The question 
is how to get a student to perform to the best of his ability, 
by disregarding outer distractions. To answer this 
question sufficiently, an educational utopia would be 
needed. In this community, the four major distractions 
would be regulated in a such way that they would still be 
evident but not so much that they could harm a student’s 
intellectual focus. 

To deal with the aspect of the family, a child, at the 
age of five, would be placed with a "false" family, with 
whom he would stay until he graduated from high school. 
This family would consist of a mother, a father, a brother 
and a sister. The parents of this family would have taken 
an oath to stay together for the benefit of their "children." 
This would remove the mental distraction that a divorce or 
a separation could impose on a student. 
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The family would be amply funded by _ the 
government and also by the child's real parents, to provide 
the children with the necessary clothes, food, and other 
items. In the house, the idea of success would be firmly 
inculcated from the time of kindergarten until the last 
days of high school. The theory behind this is that the 
children would not even think of failure as an option and 
would therefore strive to succeed in whatever they 
attempted. The atmosphere of the house would be a very 
organized one. A _ strict schedule would be set from 
morning to night. This would provide a solid structure for 
what can sometimes be a hectic adolescent age. The 
children would be expected to come home from school and 
complete their homework before they could even think of 
doing anything else. If no homework were assigned, they 
would be expected to read or work on long-term projects. 
This would help to keep their focus on school and keep 
striving towards their ultimate goal of success. 

With everything else in place, the main idea that 
would make these households work would be that of 
complementing and punishing. If a child did something 
well, they would be complemented and recognized by their 
parents. This would keep their self-esteem high, an 
important factor in the success of students. If a student 
disobeyed orders or did something else that was considered 
out of line, he would be punished severely enough that he 
would remember it the next time the thought of 
disobedience crossed his mind. 

As for the friends a child could choose, there would 
not be many restrictions. The parents would have a say in 
it though. If they realized that a student was not 
completing his school work and was spending too much 
time with his friends, he would be punished and restricted 
to the house for a period of time, without exception. Also, 
if a student fell in with a group that might be detrimental 
to his success in school, he would be slowly taken away 
from them by his parents and introduced to other children 
with whom he most likely would become friends. 

During his school years, the student would be 
introduced to many different types of activities. These 
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would include sports, hobbies, clubs, and other special 
interests. These extra-curricular activities would take up 
the place of the remaining two major distractions, sports 
and pleasures. Students would be required to participate in 
at least one activity, but no more than two, per season. 
This guideline would be set because it is imperative that all 
students be involved in some sort of activity that they 
enjoy. But it is necessary that these activities not take up 
most of their time either, because then they might lose 
their focus on school work and that would defeat the whole 
purpose of the community. 

As in every society, there would be those that just 
did not fit in. These students would be guided the most and 
given the most attention in an attempt to bring them to 
realize that it is important get an education. If these 
students still did not reconsider their priorities, they would 
be removed from the program and sent back to their real 
parents to enter the working world without a complete 
education. This removal system would be set up to defend 
against the harm that these students could cause the others 
by making them lose focus on what is important, that 
being education. 

As described in the previous paragraphs, the four 
major distractions, family, friends, sports, and pleasures, 
would be restricted to provide a maximum ability to 
achieve success in school. After all of these restrictions 
were successfully embedded in the students’ society, the 
most important aspect of the community would be present. 
This virtue is priority. The students would have their 
priorities set as they enter the real world. They would 
leave high school with an excellent education and a goal. 
This goal of success would have been preached to them 
throughout their lives. With this drive to succeed in them, 
they would never fail and would always work to the best of 
their abilities, regardless of the distractions. | 
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DANIEL KREIDER 


Sex and Lovemaking 


Okay, I know what you’re thinking. What is a kid 
doing writing about a topic like this? What does he know? 
Well, let me tell you. You know the expression, “Everybody 
has an opinion, and they all stink?” Well, this is my fairly 
ripe point of view. 

Sex is all over the place. Nowhere, and I do mean 
nowhere, can you get away from this topic. From the 
moment you first notice the opposite sex until the day you 
get married (ha, ha), this is always on your mind. It’s on 
television, in magazines, in schools, and, very likely, in 
your life. So, what is sex? The technical definition is: 
Reproduction in which’ specialized reproductive cells 
(gametes) are produced and when united by the process of 
fertilization form a zygote which develops into a new 
individual. 

Now, most of the people I know just shorten it and 
call it a “good time.” Well, you do have to admit that, if 
you've had the experience, there is a good chance that you 
enjoyed it. And, if you haven’t, you’re probably pretty 
sure that you will enjoy it. (Note: Rape will not be included 
in this category because frankly, it’s not sex. Neither are 
some of the disgusting acts which perverts perform, 
known generally as “sexual activities.”) Sex is a highly 
intense physical act that was formerly used _ for 
procreation and is now used as something to do on a Friday 
night. 

The world has become very free, with its lack of 
censorship. The general populus is starting to take this 
whole thing a little too lightly, especially teenagers. | 
have seen far too many people go into depression and 
even attempt, in many cases, to take their own lives 
because a relationship that they had was over. If no sex 
had been involved, the impact on the psyche of the person 
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would have been greatly reduced. Generally, I have few 
complaints about the lack of censorship. But, most should 
agree with me that we could show a little more respect 
towards this rather personal act. 

Now, on to love. I can’t define it. Sorry, but only 
you can do that for yourself individually. Assuming that 
we’ve all been in love at least once, I will go with the 
knowledge that, until it was over, love was a_ highly 
euphoric experience. You all know what I’m talking 
about. The person whom you love can’t do anything 
wrong, and even if they do, you’re over it in a few 
milliseconds. You want to be with that person constantly 
and you know that everything is more fun when they’re 
around and doing it with you. 

So, if you take love and put it together with sex, you 
get love-making. For those of you who have had the 
unique experience, you know that nothing can compare to 
the sheer perfection of every moment of it. Nothing, 
nothing, can be wrong when you are as close to being one 
with your lover as is possible. 

Now that we have the definitions out of the way, 
here comes the opinion. I get downright tired of people 
confusing the two. While I was participating in mindless 
worship of the television several days ago, I saw a man 
with his mistress, with whom he cheated on his wife. Now, 
when they spoke of the one time act of lust that he 
performed with the woman, they referred to it as “making 
love.” I was dumbfounded. I really doubt that, in the 
several hours he had known the woman, they had formed a 
bond of love strong enough to call the act that they 
performed (which was obviously driven by pure, 
animalistic lust) “lovemaking.” This flagrant disregard 
for the meaning of the word for almost sacred act with 
which he labeled his affair led me to ask a question. Has 
sexual activity become so widespread and perverse that 
people will refer to a quick romp in a hotel room with a 
person other than their partner as “lovemaking”? 

My biggest problem is that, with things the way 
they are, the answer to the question would be “yes.” That’s 
what really frightens me. re 
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A Friend’s Betrayai 
by Phoebe Potter 


Anger! Fury! Hatred! 
God, I can’t bear it anymore! 
The pain strikes me 
In each solitary drop of saline 
That travels down my cheek. 
The hurt is almost audible. 
The blood, 

That red liquid of life, 
Circulates faster and faster. 
Gallons of corruption and anguish 
Forcibly push against the walls 
Of my veins, 

And the blackened scar, 
That primarily hit my heart, 
Has plagued itself throughout 
My body. 
I have discovered a false friendship. 
One that was strong, 
But now is weak. 
One that had meaning, 
But now is a past vision. 
One that would have been eternal, 
But now is extinct. 

Why did you destroy me, dear friend? 
Your insidious motives enticed me, 
And drove me under your evil spell. 

God, how I trusted you! 
Filling my life with sadness 
(Oh, the burden it has become), 
You overflow yours with denial. 
But, 
As I move on, 

I will never forget 

Your wicked intentions. 
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ERIN SULLIVAN 


Away From Home 


It was odd and very empty, she thought. Being away 
from home for the first time felt too strange to be real. 
Elizabeth was in a foreign country to stay for a year with 
virtual strangers. She knew that students her age study in 
other countries all the time, and it seemed easy; but once 
she was put into the same position, she realized it was 
much harder than it appeared. 

First of all, she had never been away from home for 
more than a week at one time, and that period away had 
been spent at summer camp with friends. Living in a 
small village in France and going to school there was a 
completely different experience from camp. In France, it 
was too expensive to call her family for more than a few 
minutes every couple of weeks, and those short phone calls 
didn’t substitute for the homesickness and culture shock. 
Of course, these feelings numbed slightly after about a 
month, but it was still difficult. 

There was another problem that made Elizabeth’s 
transition to this new country even more difficult. Not 
knowing the language very well when she first arrived 
had been frustrating as well as challenging. Her hosts 
spoke very limited English, and it was Elizabeth’s job to 
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adapt to their way of speech and living. 

She’d been here now for about three months, and 
she was finally reaching the point where she was just 
about fluent in everyday communication and could 
understand others speaking almost perfectly, as long as it 
wasn’t too technical. Even though she was sufficiently 
more comfortable with the language now than when she 
had first arrived, she still longed to hear American English 
being spoken by a fellow American. Elizabeth, before 
she’d left the United States, never thought she’d ever 
think anything like that, but now she thought of it almost 
every day, especially when someone said something in the 
foreign tongue she didn’t understand. 

The people she was staying with were very 
hospitable and did everything to make her feel 
comfortable, but the culture and the household were still 
foreign. Nothing could be done to help Elizabeth adjust. 
The foreignness was something that she had to deal with 
by herself and let her character deal with. In France, 
even simple, everyday actions like eating were completely 
different. Of course the food was excellent, but it tasted so 
different, and even the table manners of the French were 
different. There, it is polite to put one’s elbows on the 
table and not to switch hands after cutting food, just to eat 
with the fork and knife in the hands they happened to be 
in immediately after cutting. To Hlizabeth, these two 
customs seemed quite barbaric. The worst thing to her was 
the length of the suppers: they lasted at least two hours 
every night, which left very little time for schoolwork and 
relaxing on week nights. 

Relaxing was another difference between the 
United States and France that Elizabeth observed. Life in 
the small village was extremely slow-paced, which was 
relaxing. It was also irritating at times, because Elizabeth 
was used to always doing something with her time. 
Everyone in the village took life with a laid-back attitude 
and managed to enjoy the simple things in their lives, 
something the majority of Americans do not do. 

Even though Elizabeth welcomed the slower pace 
and the good food, she often missed the normal schedule 
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back home. She wondered what her friends were doing 
and missed the normal complaints and the American ways 
of going about life. After three months, she was becoming 
accustomed to life in France and she began to develop a 
daily schedule that added some normalcy and a pattern to 
her life. This helped her, as expected, since seemingly 
normal things always help people to _ feel more 
comfortable, because after a while the strange things 
become customary. 

All of the homesickness and foreignness had faded 
into habit after a few months, but they began to surface 
again now, around Christmas time. Elizabeth dreaded 
having to spend Christmas 3,000 miles away from home in 
a country that, no matter how familiar it became, was not 
her home. Elizabeth laid down on her back in the room 
that was hers for her stay. She thought of how she took 
for granted being with her family during Christmases 
long past, and she thought of relatives dead for years and 
wondered what her Christmas in this land was going to be 
like. She allowed her mind to wander into the past. 


Peering out from under her scarf, seven-year-old 
Elizabeth looked up at the old apartment building across 
the street, with its gray shingles and walls that looked as if 
they would not stand if a strong gust of wind happened by. 
Every weekend before Christmas, she and her family would 
visit her father’s grandmothers, one of whom lived in this 
old building, bringing each of them a stocking stuffed 
with little gifts that delighted the old women. 

Elizabeth didn’t know her great-grandmother very 
well and honestly didn’t like visiting her very much 
because of the building in which the lady lived. First, her 
grandmother had to be spoken to through a_ speaker 
located in the doorway of the building. Speaking to the 
woman through the speaker was a challenge because the 
old woman didn’t hear very well, and it often took her 
several minutes to respond and finally open the door that 
led into the dark hallway and then to the run-down 
stairwell. 

The worst part was yet to come. Her great- 
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grandmother lived on the ninth floor of the old building, 
which did not contain an elevator. The old lady said she 
felt safe up there, and never left her rooms, but her choice 
of habitation also discouraged visitors. Elizabeth and her 
younger sister, bundled up in their winter clothing that 
greatly inhibited the motion of their short legs, had to 
climb up nine flights of old narrow stairs. It was quite a 
trek, but also a great accomplishment to finally reach the 
top where Elizabeth and her sister could finally shed their 
heavy winter gear and enter the extremely hot apartment 
tucked away in the corner of the building. This hiking 
and sweating was all worth the effort at the top, because it 
made the old women happy to see all of them at Christmas, 
and this tradition continued, changing little, until her 
death. 

There were many Christmas Eve traditions that went 
hand-in-hand with visiting Elizabeth’s great- 
grandmothers. Elizabeth and her family always attended 
the Christmas pageant that their church put on, and then 
the Mass immediately following the pageant. Afterwards, 
they would then go to their close friends’ house nearby for 
a few hours and the family would celebrate together. This 
was always fun because it was Elizabeth’s best friend’s 
house. The two had a chance to play and to anticipate the 
arrival of the next morning together. Elizabeth always 
had more fun being anxious with her friend rather than 
alone. 

Her favorite part, though, was when her mother 
said it was getting late and they should be going soon. 
Elizabeth knew that the adults would still talk for a long 
time after her mother gave the initial single of having to 
leave “soon,” but it was a start. She and her friend would 
knew they would have to begin picking up toys and 
gathering their things together. 

When the time finally came to step out of the warm 
house into the crisp New England night’s air, Elizabeth was 
overwhelmed with excitement. The friendly atmosphere of 
Christmas Eve always made her feel anticipation. 

After arriving at home, her father would read The 
Night Before Christmas to the family while they sat next to 
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the tree and her mother distributed a gift to each of the 
children. (Every year, the gift was always new pajamas 
for each child, but Elizabeth loved them.) The atmosphere 
was completed by holiday music playing softly in the 
background and dimmed room lights to allow the tree’s 
lights to dominate. It was always a picture-perfect scene 
that ended with a wonderful night’s rest and knowledge of 
what was to await the next morning. 


Still lying down in France, the older Elizabeth 
thought of these specific events and many others that 
were prominent in her mind. The realization that she was 
going to miss the annual traditions and being with her 
family overwhelmed Elizabeth with sadness, and she 
choked back tears. Most of the same rituals she had 
experienced for as long as she could remember were still 
going to happen, but without her this year. Elizabeth 
knew that it was only one Christmas, but that thought did 
not console her lonely mind. 

The holiday season in France was as festive as in the 
States, but just like the food, it was still foreign. The 
essential parts of the holiday season, her family, friends, 
and home, were absent. She felt even more empty and 
homesick then she had when she had first arrived. 
Elizabeth realized just how much her family meant to her 
and how much she took them for granted along with the 
little things in life to which she was so accustomed. 
Elizabeth hated this ordeal of change, but appreciated it all 
the more for its experiences in life at her first time away 
from home. 


Le 


BRIANNE BRADY 


HER DAY 


The girl sat on the gym bleachers with tears 
in her eyes. She had sat there for ten minutes, staring into 
space. She had not said anything or looked at anyone. 
Finally, the gym cleared, and she was alone. She wanted to 
sit there by herself and never see another person again, 
but she had to leave. She slowly got up and slung her 
green backpack over her shoulder. She stepped off of the 
bleachers and exited through a side door which led to the 
parking lot of the school. She found a small crowd of 
people waiting by her car: her little brother, her next door 
neighbor, and his younger sister. She opened the door of 
her car and unlocked the other doors. Her passengers 
climbed into the car; they had already heard what had 
happened. As she drove off, she passed a group of boys in 
sweatpants carrying gloves as they walked to _ their 
baseball practice. She turned up the radio and drove away. 


After dropping her neighbors off at their house, 
she pulled into her driveway. She slammed the door of her 
car and went up to her room. Her brother had followed her 
quietly into the house, and he fed and walked the dog, even 
though it was his sister’s day to do it. He felt sorry for her. 

In her room, she finally let the tears fall down her 
face. Although she should have been angry, she wasn’t; 
she was only hurt. She turned on her radio loudly to mask 
her sobs and sat on her bed. She leaned back against her 
oversized blue pillows, and she began to sing along with 
the music. She sang quietly at first (her voice was not very 
pleasant to listen to, especially when she was crying), but 
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she soon grew louder. Her brother returned from his walk 
with the dog, and the dog began yelping upon entering the 
house. 


She fell asleep for a few hours, after she had cried 
her last tear. When she woke up, she had almost forgotten 
what had happened. Within seconds of waking, though, it 
was the only thought on her mind. She started to cry 
again, and she got up to walk around the room. She was 
frustrated, but not angry — just hurt. She looked up at her 
walls. There were posters and other memorabilia, held in 
place by tape. She began tearing down her posters, 
ripping them one by one down off the wall. She left them 
in a pile on her floor. 

Her radio was still blaring, and she wondered how 
she had ever fallen asleep with it on. Over the loud music, 
she heard a knock on the door. She didn’t respond, but she 
shut the radio off. The door opened. It was her mother, who 
glanced at the mess her daughter had made in the room. 

“Honey, is everything okay?” asked her mother. 

She shook her head at her mother, indicating that 
she was fine, but her mother continued, “Well, your 
brother told me what happen, and if you need to talk, then 
[mishene:? 

With that, she left her daughter’s room. The radio 
was turned back on, and the posters started coming of the 
walls until finally there were none left. She looked at the 
pile on the floor. Crinkled faces were masking the powder 
blue carpet. She sat among the wadded posters and started 
to cry again. The phone in her room rang. She turned off 
her radio. One, two, three, four times. She wanted her 
brother to answer it, but on the fifth ring, she relented. 

“Hello?” 

SHirtishearckh? 

“At your softball practice?” 

“Yeah. I’m sorry. Someone said that you stayed in 
the gym for along time by yourself. Are you okay?” 

“I guess. I don’t know. I kind of trashed my room 
when I got home. | cried for awhile and stuff.” 

“What do you mean by ‘trashed,’ exactly?” 
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“Well, there are no more posters on my walls.” 

“Oh, yeah? Where are they?” 

“In a pile, on my floor. I thought that my mother 
would kill me when she saw it.” 

“Did you tell her?” 

“No, my brother did. I guess everyone heard.” 

“They all feel sorry for you.” 

“That doesnit really make me feel better. I should go 
now. I have homework and stuff.” 

“Okay, see you tomorrow. Call me if you need to.” 

“Okay. Bye.” 

She hung up the phone and glanced at her green 
backpack. She actually did have homework to do, but she 
had just wanted to get off of the phone. She was in no mood 
to talk to anyone, even her best friend. 

She left her room and went to the kitchen. Her 
family was eating supper, and they all stopped and stared 
when she entered the kitchen. They quickly returned to 
their eating, but the damage had still been done. She didn’t 
want anybody, not even her family, to feel bad for her. 
Tears welled up in her eyes, and she went back upstairs, 
without getting anything to eat. She heard her father ask 
her mother if they should go see her, but apparently her 
mother said no, because she had no contact with her 
family for the rest of the night. 

She put on her pajamas and brushed her teeth. 
Although it was early, she went to bed. She hadn’t done 
her homework yet, but she didn’t care. Only one thing was 
on her mind as she drifted away to sleep for the second 
time that day. She heard the phone ring again before she 
fell asleep, but this time her brother answered it. She 
heard him say from the next room that he thought she was 
sleeping. Good, she thought, she had had enough talking 
for one day. 
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BRIAN JOLLY 


The Hunger of Learning 


As I sit in my third period class. I stare at the clock, 
and my stomach growls to tell me that it is time to eat. | 
wait impatiently for the teacher to finish his last few 
sentences before the period ends, and then, finally, lunch 
period begins. 

Rinnnnggg!!! The bell sounds and the stampede 
begins. The halls are quickly filled with students who are 
just as hungry as |. I have to get a quick start down the 
hall, in order not to be trampled by the other famished 
adolescents. We all race to the lunch line as if we were 
world-class sprinters. As I enter the cafeteria, the aromas 
of lunch fill my nostrils. Pizza, spaghetti, and the original 
Mom's Macaroni are just some of the foods that wait for me 
as I grab my tray. 

I survey the buffet and try to decide what I should 
feast on today. Some days I go with the peanut butter and 
jelly, others with the egg salad, but not today. Today I'm 
going to choose the meatball sub, with butter-soaked 
macaroni on the side. I pick out a cookie and grab my 
milk, and then head to the cashier. 

Now, I know what you're thinking, "How is a 
teenage kid going to pay for a meal that big?" As I reach 
for my wallet, a grin of satisfaction comes across my face. 
This school lunch is only going to cost me a buck and a 
quarter. For just a dollar and twenty-five cents, I can fill 
my stomach and have a feeling of contentment before | 
start the last period of the day. 

I leave the kitchen area and head for a table. I 
search for an empty stool, place my tray down, and then 
the fun begins! I pick up my plastic fork and begin to eat. 
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I start to shovel the golden yellow noodles into my mouth, 
and the familiar taste of school lunch is once again 
present. Before I know it, my friends have joined me at 
the table, and there is a low buzz of conversation 
throughout the cafeteria. 

I, however, am too busy to talk. My concentration is 
on one thing and one thing only — FOOD! I pick up my sub 
and take a huge bite. My mouth savors the meat and sauce 
as my stomach finally stops growling. My eating pace 
gradually slows down, but I don't stop feeding until every 
last morsel is gone. After the main meal, I pick up my 
cookie and bite into the delicious dessert. Finally, I wash 
down my entire meal with the carton of milk and prepare 
to take my tray to the trash. 

I dump my garbage into the trash and tell the 
cafeteria worker how enjoyable my meal was. Then I 
return to the table and begin a conversation with my 
classmates. We talk about all sorts of things, while we wait 
for our lunches to settle. We discuss the school day, the test 
we forgot to study for, and we tell jokes. Our conversation 
lasts for a good five to ten minutes before we get the signal 
to return to class. We reluctantly leave the cafeteria and 
the halls once again fill, but this time there is no one 
running to his destination. Everyone seems to be dragging 
his feet and preparing to settle in for the last hour and a 
half of the school day. 

I take my seat, open up my notebook and prepare to 
take notes on the teacher's lecture. For the first few 
minutes I'm in a good mood and handle all the work that is 
being thrown my way. Later on in the period, however, | 
begin to daydream, and the teacher's words don't have any 
effect on me whatsoever. 

I sit back, relax, and picture myself in the cafeteria, 
sitting in front of a big plate of food. I can practically 
taste the warm cookie and delicious sub as I look forward to 
tomorrow's delicacies. 

"Brian, Brian!" my biology teacher calls, "do you 
have any thoughts on that?" I reply "not at this time". 
Sometimes I wish I were in the food preparation class. 
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| A Books on Trial 


A Tall Story 


The Giant’s House 


by Elizabeth McCracken 
New York: The Dial Press, 1996. 259 pages. $19.95 


The Giant's House is the story of an abnormally 
large young man, and a woman that truely loved him when 
he was viewed as just a spectacle by the rest of the world. 
This story, written by Elizabeth McCracken, has very 
realistic descriptions of not only the characters, but also 
their surroundings. McCracken created characters that 
one can relate to, and developed them masterfully. The 
broad range of characters makes it easy for just about 
anyone to find one to which he can relate. 

The main character, James, is depicted within the 
story as the world's tallest man. He grew at an incredibly 
fast rate and towered over every single one of his 
classmates. Throughout the story, James was always 
longing to be normal. The world viewed him as an oddity, 
and many companies exploited his height in order to 
increase their business. For example, he was hired by a 
shoe company for the sole reason of his name. The 
company boasted that it made shoes for "the tallest man in 
the world." James, however, just wanted a normal job. He 
wanted to belong. James made frequent trips to the library 
and was always reading. He wanted to find books of 
"people like him," "tall people". When James did find these 
books, however, they described him as abnormal and a 
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giant. These descriptions only made James feel worse 
about the situation. However, with all of his trips to the 
library, the librarian was continually growing fonder and 
fonder of James. This fondness eventually blossomed into 
love. 

The librarian’s name is Peggy Cort. She was in her 
early to mid twenties, and did not have much in the area of 
a social life. Growing up, Peggy was the butt of many 
jokes, and the last boyfriend that she had had was early in 
college. She was lacking the love and friendships that she 
so desperately desired. Peggy would always be more than 
happy to go out of her way to help out James. She even 
visited his house a few times, which only made Peggy even 
closer to James. One might think that it is somewhat 
strange that a librarian that is in her mid-twenties would 
fall in love with a young adolescent boy. However, the way 
that McCracken developed these characters makes it seem 
only natural. When everyone was gawking at James and 
making him stand out even more because of his amazing 
height, Peggy was consoling James and trying to make him 
fitin and feel normal. Peggy is kind, compassionate, and 
always caring, yet she was unable to find true love until 
she met James. Her assistent librarian, on the other hand, 
was totally opposite. 

The assistent librarian's name is Astoria. She is 
somewhat ditsy and is constantly talking to boys. She isn't 
openly caring, and seems to be from another planet on 
occasion. McCracken showed a distinct contrast between 
Peggy and Astoria, and, in doing that, added another 
dimension to the story and the character scheme. 

Another charater that truly loved James was his 
mother. James' mother was a single parent. Her husband 
had left her and James early in James's childhood. 
Throughout the story, James's mom always had a bottle of 
liquor with her. She said that it was "her medicine." 
James's mom loved James with all of her heart but was 
having a tough time providing for him. Since he was so 
big, everything that James owned had to be specially made, 
and therefore was more expensive. James's mother made 
most of his clothes and struggled to get by on her meager 
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income. This made exploiting James and his height for 
free shoes, furniture, clothes, and whatever else he needed 
not only an option, but almost mandatory. James's mother 
was constantly under an enormous amount of stress not 
only from her husband’s leaving her, but also from the 
fact that she was given the burden of having to raise the 
"tallest man in the world". 

McCracken was also able to further the dimensions 
of the story by encorporating a group of James's friends 
into the story. McCracken described a "normal" group of 
kids with different personalities and interests, and did it 
very accurately. One is able to picture each and every 
individual child and, in a sense, gets to know the children 
through the story. 

I would recommend the reading of this book. 
McCrackenwwise clearly sa yymastemy)of», character...and 
personality. She wounderfully depicts and develops a wide 
variety of characters with great accuracy and _ insight. 
Through her realistic descriptions of the personalities of 
all of the different characters, one gets the impression 
that McCracken knows what it feels like to be the tallest 
man in the world, or to be a single mother struggling not 
only to survive, but also to provide for and raise a healthy 
kid. Clearly, the strong point of this book and of 
McCracken's writing style is her clear and accurate 
description. She makes the charaters very real and easy to 
relate to no matter what one’s own situation. This book 
leaves one with a better understanding of the truths of life 
and the reality of what others are going through. For this 
reason alone, I think that The Giant's House is a 
worthwhile book, and I recommend that it be read. 

Dan Baptiste 
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Ace DaVeblll meao eles 
A Life in a Day 


White Rabbit 


by Kate Phillips 
New York: Harper Perennial, 1997. 212 pages. $12.00. 


White Rabbit, written by a twenty-eight year old 
Harvard graduate, is a story about an eighty-eight year old 
woman whose life is extremely boring. Considering this, | 
approached this novel with an open mind but not very 
high hopes. The first few pages even helped to further my 
disinterest. The strange, cryptic passages were very 
discouraging, not to mention the fact that several 
unpleasant bodily functions were mentioned in the first 
few paragraphs. So I prepared myself for a rough time 
with this book. But, as I further delved into the pages of 
the text, I found that Kate Phillips’s money was well spent 
on her college education. Ruth has many quite descriptive 
and entertaining flashbacks. 

Ruth has been living for the last fifty years with a 
man whom she married, but with whom she is very much 
not in love with. His name is Henry, and even after all the 
time they have been together she is still not comfortable 
with him, as is emphasized by the fact that there had never 
been any sexual relations in their marriage. The 
reasoning behind this is that there is only one man that 
Ruth has ever loved. 

Hale and Ruth had been married in the thirties. 
Ruth was completely in love with him. He was working on 
a geological project in the Pacific when he contracted the 
disease that killed him. Ruth has never gotten over this 
loss. Never once in the last fifty years has she taken off 
the diamond wristwatch that Hale gave her. The watch is 
unreliable, so she has a separate digital watch used to 
correct Hale’s. This all seems rather trivial, but it is the 
only thing that Ruth has, she feels, left of her lost love. 

Throughout the story, she has other flashbacks to 
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other parts of her past, including fond memuries of her 
aunt Elizabeth, who taught her how to be a woman and who 
helped her through hard times after the death of Hale. 
There are also her not so fond memories of Elizabeth’s 
husband Stephen, who killed her grandfather in a 
drunken stupor, and of Frank, the man who wooed her in 
the interim between Hale and Henry, who talked very well 
but never came through. She seems to spend all of her time 
reminiscing about a past that was the only real time of 
happiness, or at least of excitement, for her. All of these 
memories take place during dreams and daydreams that all 
happen during the space of one day, giving glimpses of a 
sordid past which come together to explain her apathy 
toward the world. 

The book comprises a single day, going into details 
of Ruth’s daily rituals, starting with awakening to the 
radio. Her whole day is put on display, from describing 
her favorite sleeping bag, to her husband’s fondness for 
putting milk in his cereal the night before to have it 
softened up in the morning so it will not hurt his gums. 
We learn of her long-ago murdered neighbor, whose ghost 
still knocks on the wall when she plays her piano too well; 
her Arabic neighbors who are unfamiliar with the 
customs of the U.S.; her bus rides and walks through the 
city; her meetings and conversations with her daughter 
about her no-good husband; and her Saturday dinner with 
her guests — all these we learn of in the course of the 
book, and they help us not only to learn more about Ruth, 
but to care about her. 

This is a woman who grew up in a time when there 
was more respect for everything. During the day, she 
encounters a pleasant young man who then spits tobacco 
all over the floor of the bus, as well as a not so pleasant 
young man who is sucking on his girlfriend’s face. All 
this is seen through the eyes of a woman who grew up ina 
time when everyone dressed fancy to go for a drive. These 
incidents manage to make for a rather humorous and 
light-hearted story riddled with occasional dark and bitter 
parts. 

The major theme of this novel is the sudden growth 
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Ruth experiences in this one day. While through 
flashbacks you are led to believe that she will never get 
over her past, in the course of story she does, in one day, 
manage to learn to have a newfound respect, even love, for 
her husband, for whom she has never before had real 
feelings. At the end of the story, her most promising step 
comes when, for the first time since Hale’s death, she 
removes his watch. 

Totally unexpectedly, I would find myself 
recommending this book; not only for its charming 
insight, but also for its ability to cause reflection on one’s 
own life. This book will make you think seriously about 
using the time that you have in this world to the fullest. 
Kate Phillips shows promising abilities and manages to get 
into the mind of a fictional woman sixty years older than 
herself with amazing accuracy and to write a surprisingly 


entertaining story. 
Dan Kreider 
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Books on Trial 


Special Section on 


EDUCATION 


How an Excessively Red Apple 
Can Spoil a Barrel of Ideas 


Cultural Politics and Education 


by Michael W. Apple 
New York: Teachers College Press, 1996. 149 pages. 


Cultural Politics and Education by Michael W. Apple 
is not a book about education reform in this country: it is 
an attack against the conservative “forces” in this country 
who are prompting some of that reform. Apple is a foe of 
manye! Of ‘the jireforms, that are,.,,currently.,..being 
implemented or suggested in American education. It 
appears that his main reason for being opposed to these 
reforms is that the ideology behind them comes from “neo- 
conservative” and other rightist groups. He feels that 
their education reforms are largely part of a social agenda 
in which American students will learn in school the 
knowledge and skills that are needed to live productively 
in a capitalistic country. Reading this book, one might 
wonder if Apple is aware that the United States is in fact a 
capitalist country. 

Apple does provide facts, statistics, and examples 
related to education. For instance, he explains that in one 
west coast school district the parents of students in an 
elementary school raised objections to the some of the 
content in the Language Arts books used by the students. 
This material, which some students say frightened them, 
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was apparently opposed by a large group of both parents 
and their children, as well as by members of the teaching 
staff. These parents formed a coalition of sorts to force the 
removal of the books from the curriculum. While reading 
this scenario, I kept wondering, “So what?” The parents 
want to protect their children from books that they deem 
inappropriate. What is harmful about that? Well, 
apparently, as Apple argues, it is because the Right found 
its. wayysinto thisa fray In ‘turn, the sRight, their 
“dangerous” agenda, helped to ban the use of the 
objectionable books. If I followed Apple’s_ theories 
correctly, the introduction of the Right into the discussion 
over the books led to another victory for  neo- 
conservatives, not to the exercise of a community’s right to 
decide what is appropriate for their children. These 
parents, by their own decision, took lawful action for the 
sake of their children; but since the Right became 
involved, Apple cannot condone their actions. This makes 
one wonder about the accuracy of the summary on the 
back cover of Apple’s book, which suggests that he defends 
the concept of “a more democratic public education.” 

Throughout his book, Apple continually makes 
reference to “cheap french fries.” These are french fries 
which’ aré » made ~ from "potatoes" picked? fin’ yan 
underdeveloped country and produced by a_ large 
American fast food chain. While Apple tries to relate the 
french fry issue to education in America, I could not follow 
his point. I think maybe he meant something like this: if 
all students in this country have to take standardized tests, 
they will become potato pickers for the _ right-wing 
capitalists. While that may not be exactly what Apple is 
trying to say, I think that it might give a fairly accurate 
impression of his general drift. 

Cultural Politics and Education has a very 
distinct style as well. The book reminded me of a term 
paper written by an overzealous high school student with 
a thesaurus option on his word-processing program. 
Apple uses many impressive words, which I suppose are 
intended to demonstrate how intelligent he is and, 
therefore, that his ideas are somehow more credible. He 
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even has favorite impressive words, such as “hegemony.” 
Apple appears enthralled with the word “hegemony,” 
which has apparently a carry-over from an earlier work. 
He uses this word (which refers to “dominant groups in 
society” that come together “to form a bloc and sustain 
leadership over subordinate groups”) in relation to many 
concepts presented in Cultural Politics and Education, 
especially to reforms desired by the Right. Apple’s fear is 
that since the country is dissatisfied with the liberals’ 
views of education, the people of the United States will 
allow themselves to fall under the control of rightist 
groups. 

The main problem I had with this book is that Apple 
presents his fears that the Right will come to control the 
country, but he does not clearly explain why this would be 
bad, nor does he explain how education reform will lead to 
the dominance of the Right. While I felt that his thoughts 
were poorly expressed and that struggling through some 
of his unnecessarily big words was an annoyance, this 
book could be thought-provoking to some readers. For 
myself, I wondered how it was that I agreed with Apple on 
many of his objections to education reform, yet never 


agreed with his reasoning. 
Brianne Brady 
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Schools as Creative Playthings 


Tinkering Toward Utopia: 
A Century of Public School Reform 


by David Tyack and Larry Cuban 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard U. P., 1995. 184 pages. $14.00. 


Since American public schooling began, reforms 
have been attempted and imposed on school systems across 
the country. Most of these reforms have been radical or 
brought about by people other than educators, and very 
few reforms have been useful or have lasted for a long 
time. The orthodox system of classrooms familiar in 
kindergarten, elementary, junior and senior high schools 
has prevailed, and the majority of the changes attempted 
over the years have been impractical and unworkable for 
numerous reasons. Tinkering Toward Utopia, by David 
Tyack and Larry Cuban, reviews and elaborates on various 
attempts at reforms in America’s educational system and 
on the social and economic reasons for which these 
reforms were implemented. The book clarifies that 
American social ideals and Americans’ belief that 
education is needed for an ideal democratic society are 
reflected in the schools and how they are run. 

In the mid-1800’s, Horace Mann realized the need 
for an educational system that would help to improve 
society. The heavy influx of immigrants was a large 
source of the problems in society and the Americans felt 
the newcomers had to be educated to become model citizens 
embracing American democratic ideals. It was felt that 
public schools were needed for the democratic society to 
prosper. 

This view that education is needed in order for 
democracy to be successful was not a innovative idea in the 
mid-1800’s. This belief can be traced as far back as Thomas 
Jefferson, one of America’s founding fathers. Jefferson 
did not believe democracy would work unless the masses 
were educated. For, if the masses were educated properly, 
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they would have enough knowledge to make decisions and 
elect the leaders of the democratic society. This belief was 
an incentive to begin public education in the United States. 

Tinkering Toward Utopia begins with early 
educational systems in the United States, and continues 
until the present, discussing structure, policy, and reform. 
In the beginning the most common schools were one-room 
schoolhouses with every grade learning different 
materials in the same place. One-room schools worked out 
well for a time, but the need for change was obvious as 
classes and needs grew larger. Schools with separate 
classrooms for each grade developed; then separated 
elementary and junior and senior high schools evolved out 
of this system. By the early 1980’s, one-room schoolhouses 
were virtually extinct. 

Tinkering Toward Utopia goes into great detail 
about the set-up of grammar schools. According to the 
book, grammar schools have endured through time. Their 
basic structure has never been fundamentally altered, 
even when the reforms suggested for these schools are 
presented in a vigorous and imaginative fashion. Tyack 
and Cuban, in this certain section of their book, are 
extremely clear and precise about what makes grammar 
schools what they were and have become and how their 
structure is important. 

Kindergartens and junior high schools were 
created by reformers who believed that these creations 
should be distinctly different from the existing institutions 
of grammar and high schools. These new schools, 
however, became very much like their older counterparts. 
Kindergartens and junior high schools were adapted to 
serve the grammar and high schools. 

The authors believe that these new schools came to 
resemble the old because their plans were ambiguous and 
there was no set way to achieve the goals established. It is 
also easier to copy a school than build from scratch a new 
school that is completely different from the others. The 
high school was also thought of as the “crown jewel” of 
American public education, and the junior high school was 
more widely accepted by citizens because it resembled the 
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high school. 

On the subject of school policies and reforms, the 
facts presented in TJinkering Toward Utopia suggest that 
reforms come and go in cycles. Often, a certain idea 
appears in history at one period and then again years 
later. This suggestion appears to be true. Reforms are the 
steps taken to achieve an educational utopia. The reforms, 
however, do not usually stay in a system very long. 
Reforms have had a tendency to come and then go, leaving 
the schools basically the same as they were before the 
reform was introduced. Yet, in the opinion of the authors, 
American educational systems have improved over the 
years and will continue to improve. This opinion seems to 
have solid ground on which to stand. 

The changes that are continuously made _ or 
attempted in American schools usually come about because 
someone, somewhere, who is not necessarily involved in 
education, believes that a reform is for the better. “Better” 
may not mean for the students’ educational gain however. 
The authors believe that the schools are improved not 
through reforms initiated by people such as businessmen, 
but by those coming from the people involved first-hand 
in the schools themselves. These people are the teachers, 
administrators, and parents who are concerned with the 
schools. The citizens of the United States, in the authors’ 
eyes, contribute to the schools’ becoming better because 
good education is in the citizens’ best interests. This belief 
goes back to Jefferson and his thoughts on a democratic 
society having to be educated in order to work. 

The authors’ stress the negative aspects of the 
reforms attempted by business people and others who 
appear to be more concerned with personal and private 
sector gain than with the welfare and education of 
students. Their opinion is backed up by facts from several 
different occasions when business people have become 
involved with educational reform. 

This kind of intervention of private business in 
education has been present since the late 1800’s and is 
nothing new, but sometimes it is not beneficial. In the 
1970’s, for example, one company took over a school for a 
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proposed reform. This reform involved bribery to make 
the high school aged children “learn” the material. Most 
educators thought that this form of education was forcing 
the students to learn just what they had to know for a test, 
but they would not really retain any of the information 
longer than needed. These experienced educators turned 
out to be correct in their prediction. This anecdote 
presents a prime example of a private company involved 
in educational reforms that do not really pertain to real 
learning. 

Tinkering Toward Utopia is for the most part 
concise and written for a person with a limited prior 
knowledge on the subject of education, but it cannot 
recommended for a person uninterested in educational 
reform. Tinkering Toward Utopia does keep the reader’s 
interest throughout the majority of the book, but its 
argument becomes complex in a few instances, and it has a 
slight tendency to carry on too much with extensive facts. 

Tinkering Toward Utopia is an appropriate title for 
what the authors believe is happening in American 
schools. Mainly, they are clear about their belief that the 
public schools need reform but are heading in the right 
direction. America, because it is a democratic society, will 
continue proposing reforms and _ striving to make its 
educational system better. It is to be hoped that the authors 
are correct that American schools will continue to tinker 
toward utopia, but whether or not they ever reach this 
ideal is up to Americans themselves and their will to 


improve their education. 
Erin Sullivan 
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Horace Uncompromised 


Horace’s Hope: What Works 


For The American High School 


by Theodore Sizer , 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 199X. 198 pages. $23.00. 


Presently there is much debate at the local, state, 
and even the national level regarding the education of 
America’s children. While some steps have been taken to 
reform and improve our country’s schools, there is still 
much more to be done. 

Leading the way with ideas and hope for educational 
reform is Theodore Sizer, the author of several highly 
regarded books on secondary education, including his most 
recent, Horace’s Hope. In this book Sizer, a former high 
school teacher, offers an in-depth view and analysis of 
several of America’s secondary educational institutions, 
and he also presents solutions to ever-growing problems 
in high schools today. 

Written from the vantage point of Sizer’s “ideal 
teacher,” Horace Smith, who represents all hard-working 
and caring teachers throughout America, Horace’s Hope 
provides informative and often little-known information 
about the quality and condition of education in most 
American high schools. It offers suggestions on what 
works and what does not in high schools. 

In this book Sizer also exposed the difference 
between true education and learning, and what passes for 
learning in most schools’ today. While » many 
superintendents and principals of try to present their 
schools as models of excellence, Sizer exposes the truth 
about American high schools. He shows that in most high 
schools educational standards and teaching methods are 
far below par, and he stresses the need for effective 
reform to make American schools places of learning and 
growing for all children. In doing this, Sizer places 
special emphasis on exemplary schools that have exceeded 
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the norms and created wonderful learning environments 
through reform measures. It is these schools that give 
Horace Smith and other caring teachers hope that soon all 
schools will provide a wonderful opportunity for all 
children to learn.In this book Sizer also exposed the 
difference between true education and learning, and what 
passes for learning in most schools today.In this book Sizer 
also exposed the difference between true education and 
learning, and what passes for learning in most schools 
today. 

Based on these model schools, Sizer brilliantly 
attacks the traditional and currently popular methods of 
schooling in which standards are lowered, challenges are 
eliminated, and students are just passed from grade to 
grade, sometimes never having learned anything at all. In 
addition Sizer offers wise solutions to current problems 
faced in many schools and presents numerous ideas for 
reform. While his proposals are not necessarily new and 
unprecedented, seeing that they are undoubtedly shared 
by teachers and administrators throughout the county, 
Sizer should be commended for promoting them in 
Horace’s Hope. He argues that good quality education be 
made available to every single child and he does this 
persuasively with real facts and observations from several 
American classrooms. 

I feel that every teacher, administrator, parent, and 
politician — anyone interested in America’s most valuable 
asset, it’s children — read Horace’s Hope. It is invaluable 
in that it presents the harsh realities that many school 
districts try to hide. All schools try to present to the public 
the image of a perfect school, while in reality, as Sizer 
shows, American high schools need work, reform, and 
dedication by faculty, parents, and students alike. 

There really is no reason for the state of American 
schools to be as it is now. Every student should learn to 
work to his highest potential, and if Sizer’s important and 
influential message is adhered to, every student will. 

Jennifer Freitas 
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Back to the Future or 
Forward to the Past ? 


The Schools We Need 


and Why we Don’t Have Them 


by E. D. Hirsch, Jr. 
New York: Doubleday, 1996. $24.95. 


This work, by E.D. Hirsch, encompasses a wide 
variety of debatable topics in the American educational 
system today. Through his intense command of the 
English language and love for education, Hirsch has been 
able to put together a book that goes beyond a one-sided 
approach to his various educational topics. Instead, Hirsch 
continually compares his ideas on modern developments in 
education to the opposite ideas. Through handling the 
work in this fashion, Hirsch has been able to shed some 
light upon many highly debatable topics in education and 
at the same time convince his readers of the value of his 
arguments. 

Hirsch puts almost entire work into the kind of 
historical perspective which helps to show, through his 
many examples, why he thinks it is time to go back to the 
"sood old days of education." The days he is talking about 
are the days of Thomas Jefferson, the times when our 
country was just beginning to take shape and to look for 
the correct way to educate its citizens so that they could 
achieve their highest potential. 

Hirsch attacks educational trends that he sees as 
opposed to his ideals. One example is so-called "Educational 
Romanticism," an idea that started over two hundred years 
ago and still exists in America today. Hirsch explains that 
Romanticism is the outlook upon life, and more specifically 
education, that emphasizes a progressive, assumptive way 
of learning. He argues that this idea is too broad and that it 
threatens the very being of our nation and our nation's 
future. After studying numerous reports and studies from 
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educational experts from around the world, Hirsch found 
one important thing amongst many: 


We cannot afford any more decades dominated by ideas that 
promote natural, integrated project-learning over focused 
instruction leading to well-practiced operational skills in 
reading and mathematics, and_ well-stocked minds 
conversant with individual subject matters like history and 
biology." (216) 


In simple terms, what Hirsch is saying was that now is a 
time for American educators to roll back the clocks to those 
"good old days." Hirsch wishes for a return to plain old 
traditionalism and a curriculum that emphasizeskey 
concepts and subject matter. Throughout his work he 
stresses that school is not a place to mix a cake or to bake 
up a few cookies while trying to learn about mathematics. 
He demonstrates that the best way for the American 
educational system to work is to return to the basics and 
leave the new "hands-on" learning in the dustbin of 
history. 

For those readers who enjoy a basic argument and a 
comparison based on the knowledge of a _ well-versed 
author, Hirsch points out the difference between two 
different educational arenas where most of the educators 
of modern times have ended up. These two arenas are 
beliefs in Formalism and _ Naturalism. Through 
demonstrating the meanings and approaches of these two 
ideas in education, Hirsch tries to prove that neither of 
these approaches to education is correct. The _ basic 
meaning of formalism is a belief that the particular 
content learned through schooling is less important than 
"acquiring the formal tools which will enable a person to 
learn future content." (218) The meaning of naturalism is 
the belief in education as a natural process which effects 
each individual differently. 

Finally, the most important aspect of all in Hirsch's 
most captivating work is his in-depth study of how 
students in the United States have been continually 
scoring lower than other students in industrialized, 
wealthy nations on standardized tests over the past few 
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decades. Hirsch believes, as he so very well demonstrated 
after researching the matter, that the test results are 
almost completely without a flaw. What this means is that 
the United States is falling behind with our K-12 schooling. 
According to Hirsch, the reason for the lower test scores is 
not the inability of our educators to do their jobs properly, 
but rather. the fact that we are. one of the Only 
industrialized and prosperous nations taking the tests that 
does not have a standardized, nationwide curriculum that 
emphasizes a more structured and rigid program of studies. 
He believes that if we as a nation hop onto the nationwide 
curriculum bandwagon, we will begin to see all of our 
students scoring much higher on the standardized tests. 
This book, because of its complex and in-depth 
exploration of the material it covers, is extremely 
challenging to the reader. It does, however, open up one’s 
mind to "the new ideas of our educational past." | 
recommend this book to anyone who wishes to learn more 
about where the American educational system is going and 
if we can or should change its direction based on the 
results of our own past and on the present achievements of 
our first-world friends in Europe. 
Richard Perry 
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The Back Pages 


Readings for A. P. English 


Education at the 
Threshold of the 
Post-Modern 
Age 


"The time is out of joint."! 


Such was Hamlet's way of 
expressing his own experience 
in a world passing violently 
from one phase of Western civ- 
ilization to another, reflecting, 
perhaps, Shakespeare's own 
spiritual travails at mid-career. 
T. S. Eliot, you may remember, 
claimed that Shakespeare had 
never gotten Hamlet right, had 
never? ‘Totind \O" they" proper 
"objective correlative." "We 
must simply admit that here 
Shakespeare tackled a problem 
which proved too much _ for 
him," was Eliot's final judg- 


ment. But is it not possible 


instead’ ‘that “the” entire’ “play, 
with all its obscurities, contra- 
dictions, and confusions, in- 
cluding, of course, Prince 
Hamlets's famous irresolution, 
is in itself the perfect objective 
correlative of the particular 
human experience of trying to 
live an intelligent and respon- 
sible life in a period of deep- 
reaching cultural change? 

The time is out of joint 
once more. Every educator in 
the day-to-day practice of his 
profession senses it, perceives 
ever fresh evidence of it, and 
strives to understand it, to as- 
similate it, and perhaps to ex- 
Presse itou: .sGure terms. that 
make sense to him or her. The 
felt frustration and_ bewilder- 
ment become the basis for end- 


2 "Hamlet and his Problems" (1919), 
in Selected Essays, New Edition 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1950), p. 126. 
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less faculty-room analyses of 
civilization and its discontents. 
Pop psychology, pop sociology, 
pop music, and_ occasionally 
even popped corks are all in- 
voked in explanation of the 
general malaise. And the usual 
scapegoats are ritually trotted 
out, all garlanded for the 
slaughter: television, excessive 
prosperity, moral and discipli- 
nary laxity, the decline of the 
family, drugs... (you complete 
the litany). None of this is nec- 
essarily wide of the mark; but 
one somehow senses that all of 
these factors, no matter how 
important in particular _ in- 
stances, are in a way surface 
phenomena, symptoms of 
something deeper, more com- 
prehensive, ultimately more 
intractable. 

So students do not study 
and seem to see no _ intrinsic 
value in the course of study re- 
quired for a diploma whose val- 
ue, though recognized, is ap- 
prehended as almost entirely 
extrinsic and grossly material. 
Students do not behave well 
(nothing new neither did 
those of former times), and 
adults seem to doubt both the 
legitimacy and the efficacy of 
their efforts to correct them 
(which does seem new, at least 
in its extent). Finally, as if to 
add the crowning _ insult, 
learned commissions declare us 


a "nation at risk" unless we 
radically reform our schools; 
the "Education President" 
teaches us mainly how to read 
the implications of the red ink 
in the governmental ledgers; 
and the local public, convinced 
we educators are_ profligate 
wastrels, informs us via _ the 
ballot box that, as far as they 
are concerned, we can go Sell 
pencils on streetcorners 
(implements which, in a gen- 
eration or so, it is possible that 
only the privately educated will 
know how to use). And so we 
review the usual explanations 
all over again, like the gen- 
darmes in Casablanca rounding 
up the usual suspects, but with 
no real hope of a solution to our 
woes, or even a more satisfac- 
tory grasp of their true nature. 

Let us entertain the no- 
tion, therefore, that something 
really enormous, something 
truly epochal, is going on now 
— something on the scale of 
what was happening in Shake- 
speare's day and got portrayed 
in Hamlet — though at an earli- 
er stage of its development. On 
the calendar of comparative 
epochs, we are perhaps in the 
fifth, the tenth, or the fifteenth 
century. The Barbarians are at 
the gates, the Vikings have hit 
the beaches, or Constantinople 
has just fallen. Our beliefs are 
mocked by those who cannot 
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begin to comprehend’ them 
(though they are very devoted 
to their oak trees), our books 
are burned by those who can- 
not read them (though they ap- 
preciate the gilt and gems on 
the bindings, prying these off 
carefully before  consigning 
the pages to the flames), or the 
peasants are (as they say) re- 
volting, while ambitious con- 
dottieri, fired with lately fash- 
ionable virtu, scramble for the 
wealth of kingdoms to which 
they have but dubious claim. 
Presented, ,belaw, oS, 1a 
modest installment of a sort of 
"work in progress" which po- 
sits, then develops, the assump- 
tion that we are indeed being 
swept up in the kind of chaos 
which usually attends epochal 
transitions in culture. In the 
course of so doing, it plays with 
the much-touted notion’ of 
"Post-Modernity" and attempts 
to introduce it into the dis- 
course of secondary education, 
importing it for this purpose 
from the university, where it 
has been leading a happy and 
prosperous life for the last fif- 
teen-or-so years. If the reader- 
ship does not seem to grow 
physically stiff with boredom, 
further installments will fol- 


low. 


I. "We Are the Last..." 


Why should we celebrate 
These dead men more than the 
dying? 
It is not to ring the bell backward 
Nor is it an incantation 
To summon the spectre of a Rose. 
We cannot revive old factions 
We cannot restore old policies 
Or follow an antique drum. 
— T. S. Eliot, Little Gidding, III. 


On a balmy June night 
some thirty years ago, a young 
man rose to deliver an address 
to his classmates and the others 
assembled for a high school 
graduation. "We are the last," 
he began, "a terminal genera- 
tion, the final inheritors of an 
integral version of what we call 
the tradition of the West." What 
he said puzzled and to some ext- 
ent displeased his audience, just 
emerging as they were from 
the slumberous self-satisfaction 
of the Eisenhower decade into 
the activist idealism of the Ken- 
nedy years. To his 
classmates,"The world was all 
before them, where to choose/ 
Their place of rest, and Provi- 


dence their guide."! They 
were not quite ready to hear 
that they were attending an ex- 
pulsion from Paradise. But the 
young man who addressed them 
found himself convinced that 


1 paradise Lost, XII: 646-647. 
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this was precisely the nature of 
the occasion, for his thinking 
was then and ever afterwards 
strongly under the sway of the 
central thesis in a remarkable 
book he had just finished read- 
ing, Romano Guardini's The End 
of the Modern World: A Search 
for Orientation. Making the 
message of his title explicit, 
Guardini baldly asserted: ". . . 
in all crucial respects, the mod- 


ern world has come to an end."2 


It is important to realize 
that for Guardini it was not 
merely a question of the end of 
a particular historical epoch, 
considered as a phase in the 
continuous unfolding of the 
Western tradition. In his view, 
the kinds of continuities which 
had marked the transition from 
the waning Medieval to the 
nascent Modern age would not 
be maintained between the 
Modern age and its as yet un- 
named successor. Calling 
Guardini's work (completed in 
1950) "the most somber book to 
come out of Germany since the 
Third Reich died in the bomb- 
pocked gardens of the Wilhelm- 
strafe," EF. D. Wilhelmsen, in 
his introduction to the English 
translation, goes on to summa- 
rize very powerfully the full 
import of its thesis: 

But the world of our tomor- 

row, says Guardini, will have 
nothing in common with the 


world of our yesterday. Until to- 
day the great historic eras 
through which the West _ has 
passed have been in a living 
continuity with one = another. 
Until the present our civiliza- 
tion has reached for the future 
by mounting the scaffolding of 
the past. Until now our common 
forefathers maintained, from 
Virgil to Vico and from Vico to 
Berdyaev, that history sustains 
— as part of itself--a corporate 
memory that redeems_ death 
and time and thus lifts them 
to the dignity of things etern- 
al. And if this be true, if his- 
tory really partakes of the in- 
herited civilization of our an- 
cestors, then man today has 
dropped history as a= ship 


drops its pilot at Land's End. 
From thenceforth we. sail in 
darkness. 3 


This was immensely im- 
pressive to the naive seven- 
teen-year-old who read it, and 
so left its deep mark. He had 
not yet encountered Nietzsche's 


"Last Man," + nor read Ortega; > 


3 [bid., p. 4. 


pgnet esp. Thus Spake Zarathustra, 
trans. by Thomas Commons (New 
York: Modern Library, n.d.), p. 11 et 
seq. 

> Jose Ortega y Gasset, The Revolt of 
the Masses, translated anonymously 
(New York: New American Library, 
| Re hd bp 
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nor was he as yet aware of the 
considerable body of early 
twentieth century German lit- 
erature which, following 
Rathenau's Zur Kritik der Zeit 
(1912) and Spengler's celebrat- 
ed Untergang des Abendlandes 
(1918), had broken a path and 
constituted the context for 


Guardini's thoughts.© Subse- 
quent reading and experience, 
however, have served only to 
confirm the validity of his cen- 
tral insights. In the course of 
the 1960s and 1970s, many par- 
ticulars of Guardini's analysis 
of contemporary society, espe- 
cially his portrayal of "mass 
man," became commonplaces 
of social criticism, first in Eu- 
rope, especially under the in- 
fluence of the Frankfurt 
School, and then in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. And while 
it is difficult to draw the line 
precisely between which ele- 
ments of this critique had al- 
ready been "in the air" among 
European intellectuals, and 
thus were assimilated by Guard- 
ini, and which elements he 
himself introduced into the dis- 


6 Esp. Karl Jaspers, Man in the 
Modern Age, trans. by Eden and Ce- 
dar Paul (London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1951), which was first pub- 
lished in German under the title Die 
Geistige Situation der Zeit in 1931, 
one year after the appearance of Or- 
tega's book in Spanish. 


cussion, it seems. certain that 
he anticipated more than he 
recapitulated. For one thing, no 
other writer had until then 
taken as particular and well- 
informed an account of the im- 
plications of the latest develop- 
ments in the sciences, above all 
physics; and no other had ever 
been as clear and emphatic 
about how radically the perva- 
siveness of new _ technologies 
and of the technological spirit 
would transform man's experi- 
ence of the world and of him- 
self. To draw once again on 
Wilhelmsen's cogent summary: 


His thesis is that, for the 
first time in history, man _ has 
absolutely no place in the uni- 
verse. This alone cuts the new 
age away from the modern world 
which has gone befcre it Man 
no longer has a place, not merely 
in the theoretical sense that all 
hierarchic orders have disap- 
peared in a collectivist society 
of mass men, but in the more 
profound sense _ that the uni- 
verse of relativity physics has 
abolished the concept and the 
very reality of place itself. 
Man will continue to exist in the 
new world, but his existence 
will be condemned to rootless- 
ness; he will be, but he will be 


nowhere. 7 


7 Guardini, p. 5. 
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With regard to the impact of 
technology, Guardini's ideas 
anticipated, though in a very 
sketchy way, the great work of 
Jacques Ellul, published only 


four years later. § 


The technological mind sees 
nature as an insensate order, asa 
cold body of facts, a mere 
"siven," as an object of utility, 
as raw material to be hammered 
into useful shape; it views the 
cosmos similarly as a mere 
"space" into which objects can be 
thrown with complete  indif- 
ference. [This was written more 
than eight years before Sputnik.] 
Technological man will remold 
the world; he sees his task as 
Promethean and_ its stakes as 


being and non-being. 9 


But the most significant virtue 
of Guardini's thought is the 
depth with which it was able to 
penetrate the existential impli- 
cations of late-modern develop- 
ments in pure and applied sci- 
ence. For example, here is his 
account of the effect upon com- 
mon human experience of the 


8 La Technique ou I'enjeu du siécle 
(Paris: Librairie Armand _ Colin, 
1954; subsequently published as 
The Technological Society, trans. 
John Wilkinson (New York: Alfred J. 
Knopf, 1964). 


9 Guardini, p. 74. 


increasingly abstract and 
mathematicized procedures of 
the physical sciences and the 
techniques they spawn: 


. . . Although the modern 
world deeply felt the impact of 
scientific and technical devel- 
opment, it did not become radi- 
cally different from that i m - 
pact. The basic structure and 
culture of the modern world was 
not changed. Scientific develop- 
ment remained within the range 
of those things which man could 
grasp with his senses, picture 
with his imagination, or _ ex- 
perience with his emotions.... 

These relations between man 
and nature changed. Growth in 
knowledge, ambition, and _ hu- 
man aspiration increasingly 
shouldered aside the "human" 
value; first in isolated  in- 
stances, then more frequently, 
finally as a matter of course. 
The old order uniting man's 
immediate life and his culture 
was completely swept aside. 
Man today knows far more in- 
tellectually and — scientifically 
than he can even represent 
to himself: e. g., the vast uni- 
verses of new solar systems 
known by astronomy. Man can 
plan and execute projects now 
which, quite simply, he cannot 
experience’ aU ‘al: “ep. tre 
technical projects made _ possi- 
ble by modern physics. 
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Man's relations with na- 
ture have been altered radical- 
ly, have become indirect. The 
old immediateness has been lost, 
for now his relations are trans- 
mitted by mathematics or by in- 
struments. Abstract and for- 
malized, nature has lost all its 
concreteness; having become 
inorganic and technical, it has 
lost the quality of real ex- 
perience. As a result man's 
experience of his own work has 
changed. It too has become dist- 
ant, indirect, abstract, dead. 
Man can no longer experience 
the work he does; he can only 
calculate its possibilities and 
contro] its effects from a_ dis- 
tance. This condition raises 
graver problems. Basically man 
becomes himself, is himself 
through what he_ experiences. 
What can he be, however, if he 
can no longer involve himself 
"sensibly" in the work he does? 
Human_ responsibility means 
simply that man must give an 
account of what 
he does. Responsibility invol- 
ves growth, growth from an im- 
mature process of executing 
material acts to a mature pro- 
cess of squaring them with eth- 
ical standards. But how can 
ethical standards be applied to 
areas of work which have become 
lost in abstract formulae and 


distant machines? 10 


10 [pid., pp. 86-88. 


One cannot help thinking of 
the crews on bombing raids 
who antiseptically push buttons 
at high altitudes and never 
have to experience personally 
the sight or smell of the burn- 
ing flesh far beneath them; or 
of the programmed trading on 
the New York Stock Exchange 
which can, coldly following its 
inexorable electronic logic, 
evaporate in minutes the sav- 
ings of countless lifetimes and 
plunge thousands into jobless- 
ness; or of the enormous misery 
which may result from the en- 
vironmental impact of millions 
of individual human acts which 
appear, in the concrete experi- 
ence of those who. perform 
them, either harmless or down- 
right beneficent. This growing 
lack of immediate connection 
between what is available to the 
perception of ordinary moral 
agents and what is the real ef- 
fect of their actions, which 
Guardini pointed out so pro- 
phetically, could provide’ us 
hours of sober .but «fruitful 
meditation. 

Nor was his sense for the 


essential features of the on- 
coming age less acute in the so- 
ciopolitical sphere. One does 
not have to be a devotee of Car- 
lyle to note and possibly lament 
the diminished stature of con- 
temporary politicians. But for 
Guardini the accession to politi- 
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cal and administrative power of 
such relative nonentities is an 
intrinsic part of the develop- 
ment of "mass man." After ex- 
plaining the necessary efface- 
ment in mass man of what the 
modern age called"personality," 
he goes on to remark: 


One might object that per- 
sonality is exhibited by the 
leaders in mass society who help 
in fashioning this new type of 
man. One might claim that these 
leaders reflect a new kind of 
mastery, a new form of human 
greatness. But, it must be reiter- 
ated, this is not the case. The 
new leader is coordinated by the 
very masses he leads; he does 
not possess a Creative personal- 
ity in the old sense; he is not 
the former individual who al- 
ways flowered under exception- 
al circumstances. The _ leader 
is nothing but the complement 
of the many. Although perform- 
ing different and higher func- 
tions, he is but another in es- 


sence with the many. 11 


And, as we know, our present 
national leader hates broccoli, 
loves pork rinds, and is sorely 
vexed by his naughty son; in 
short, we may all rest assured 
that he is just another one of 
us, a regular guy. This sup- 
pression of the true qualitative 


11 [bid.,, p. 79. 


distinctions among human _ be- 
ings in favor of the trivialities 
of style and sociability, this 
general "leveling" of mankind 
which has been so opprobrious 
to the finer spirits among the 
moderns since at least the six- 
teenth century, has. already 
gone far toward becoming not 
merely the factual but also the 
"ethical" norm of the dawning 
age — an inevitable effect, per- 
haps, of the road egalitarian 
democracy has taken in the 
most advanced Western socie- 
ties. Having made certain ob- 
servations which are somewhat 
reminiscent of those in de Toc- 
queville's Democracy in Ameri- 
ca (1835-1840), Guardini delves 
deeper into the problem of the 
extent to which democracy, 
despite the nearly universal 
lip-service it now enjoys, might 
no longer really be possible in 
the coming world of "mass 
man." 


These considerations force 
us to conclude that democratic 
values as much as they are re- 
iterated demand careful and 
sober reflection. The crisis 
which confronts democracy has 
arisen because it received its 
historical imprint from the at- 
titudes of a personality culture. 

The effectiveness of demo- 
cratic values for the new age is 
problematical. Can they be re- 
integrated by the person fac- 
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ing the meagre and _ stark con- 
ditions of human life as it will 
be lived in the future? Can 
they revitalize him in his life 


within the mass? 12 


To put it another way: if democ- 
racy is the political order 
which grew most naturally and 
spontaneously from the social, 
economic, and spiritual move- 
ments which predominated in 
the modern age and gave it its 
distinctive stamp, then the pos- 
sibility of democracy, at least as 
understood by its founders and 
heroes, may be disappearing 
along with modernity. A dedi- 
cated democrat might equate 
this with the waning of the hu- 
man prospect itself, and indeed 
Guardini several times refers to 
the type of person who looms 
on the horizon of history as a 


"non-human man" set in a 
"non-natural nature." 13 
Guardini was, after all, 


himself a modern man and so 
was filled with a certain nostal- 
gia for the modern world-order 
and a certain sadness at the 
passing of his kind. Remark- 
able in him, however, and by 
modern standards admirable, is 
the extent to which he was able 
to attain a certain detachment 
in his attitude toward that fu- 


12 |hid., p. 85. 
13 |bid., pp. 88-90, 106-108. 


ture which he saw _ coming 
upon us with historical inevi- 
tability. 


We must not talk about the 
mass, however, without seeking 
its positive significance. It is 
clear that the values of the past 
cannot be recaptured as long as 
history is dominated by the col- 
lective mass rather than by 
richly developed individuals. 
Indeed it is difficult to discover 
any new possibilities for  hu- 
manity in a future relinquished 
to the mass. At the same time, 
the man seeking to probe this 
issue must be certain that he 
does not root his investigation in 
spontaneous emotions or invol- 
untary reactions which find in- 
spiration in values belonging 
only to the past. He must make 
a decisive effort to overcome his 
own prejudices, to expose him- 
self freely to an order which 
may menace his very essence, 
stamped as it is with the 


forces of history.14 


This objectivity and attempt at 
fairness is in perfect harmony 
with the statement of purpose 
given early in Chapter Three, 
"The Dissolution of the Modern 
World and the World Which Is 
to Come": 


My hypothesis has nothing in 
common, however, with that 
cheap disposition which revels 
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always in prophesying collapse 
or destruction. It has nothing 
in common with that desire 
which would surrender the vital 
achievements of modern man. 
Nor is my hypothesis linked 
with a longing for a romantical- 
ly envisioned Middle Ages or 
with an advance into a glorified 
utopia of the future. ... Our 
concern of the moment is neither 
to repudiate nor to glorify; it is 
to understand the modern world, 
to comprehend why it is coming 
to anend. We seek to apprehend 
the nature of the world epoch 
which is being born out of the 
womb of history. As yet history 


has not named its offspring. 15 


It is now forty years ex- 
actly since Guardini made these 
Statements. Two entire genera- 
tions have since appeared on 
the world stage, a stage whose 
scenery was being changed 
constantly even as they made 
their entrances. And yet, in 
spite of every-thing that has 
happened in this interval — or 
perhaps because of it — Guardi- 
ni's thesis seems in no way dat- 
ed, and the justification of his 
consistent practice of referring 
to the Modern Age only in the 
past tense, which may still take 
some getting used to, has be- 
come all the clearer. For there 


15 [bid., p. 69. 


can be now far less doubt than 
ever before that the cultural 
epoch which began for West- 
ern man with the Renaissance 
and the Reformation is draw- 
ing speedily to its close, if it is 
not already definitively over. 
We sense ourselves gaining 
enough historic distance on it 
to be able to see it whole and to 
make those kinds of generaliza- 
tions and judgments about it 
which we are used to making 
about earlier epochs. We are 
coming to see that the course of 
its rise and decline has followed 
a certain pattern recurrent in 
cultural history. And we real- 
ize, perhaps with immense 
trepidation, that those who are 
alive today are called to live out 
a difficult but predictable des-' 
tiny which falls to the lot of 
only a few generations every 
five hundred years. It will next 
be our task to delineate that 
pattern and to explore that des- 
tiny. 

G.V. Simmons 


(First printed in The Deanery 
I:1 [1990], pp. 3-10.) 
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Ideas! 


HEAR what these provocative 
thinkers have to say about self-discovery, 
the quality of life, the nature of the 
creative mind, changes taking place in 
the world today, and what you can do to 
bring about change. 

There’s a difference in hearing new 
ideas rather than simply reading them. The 
author is able to provide unique emphases in 
ways impossible to accomplish in print 
Pauses and tonal changes become meaning 
and create insights and increased under- 
standing. 

And audio cassettes provide a medium 
for learning experiences that can be shared, 
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thus encouraging immediate discussion 
and interaction. 
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inflections, nuances, and flavor of the original 
speaker, and let you hear them over and over 
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some of these voices will never be heard 
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world, and to own these cassettes for your 
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prestigious Audio-Forum Library, we have 
selected 26 extraordinary recordings. 


Imagine hearing these dynamic personalities 


The actual voices of... Margaret Mead 
Alan Watts » Noam Chomsky 
Jacques Barzun + Carlos Castaneda 
Winston Churchill - Edward DeBono 
Arnold Toynbee - 
Buckminster Fuller. . 


Albert Schweitzer 
.and many others 


in the intimacy of yqur own home! The 
regular price per cassette is $13.95. 
But now for the special price of $9.95 
you have the opportunity tolisten when- 
ever and wherever you choose. PLUS 
for every 3 cassettes you buy, we'll send 
you a cassette of your choice FREE! 
"The Sound of Great Ideas" 
from Audio-Forum,_ . 
96 Broad Street 
Room F944, 

Guilford, CT 06437 

(203) 543-9794 Fax (203) 453-977< 


The 26 audio cassettes listed here were chosen by 2 panel of-experts who 
were asked fo select onty tapes which would be timely and relevant. Each 
has passed the simple test of genuine interest: "Would you want to listen 
to this tape again?" 


HEAR these famous speakers: 


© Jacob Bronowski: The Ascent of Man (55 min.) 

© Bruno Bettelheim: Man's Identity in a Mass Society (48 min.) 

© Otto Bettman: The Good Old Days: They Were Terrible (55 min.) 

© Carlos Castaneda: Don Juan: The Sorcerer (38 min.) 

@ Noam Chomsky: Government in the Future (57 min.) 

@ Winston Churchill: We Wait Undismayed the Pending Assault (20 min.) 
© Edward De Bono: How to Change Ideas (55 min.) 

@ W.H. Auden: The Poetry of W. H. Auden (59 min.) 
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@ R Ornstein & D. Galin: Our Tio Brains: Rational & Intuitive (56 min.) 
@ G. Wilson Knight: Shakespeare and the English Language (30 min.) 
@ Gilbert Highet: The Art of Invective/A Bouquet of Poison Ivy (30 min.) 
@ Carl Rogers: Toward a Science of the Person (65 min.) 

© Ashley Montagu: The Nature of Human Nature (48 min.) 

@ Edwin Newman: Decline and Fall of American Language (55 min.) 
© General Douglas MacArthur: Old Soldiers Never Die (35 min.) 

@ Jacques Barzun: Present-Day Thoughts on Quality of Life (31 min.) 
© Margaret Mead: How People Change (25 min.) 

@ A. Szent-Gyorgyi: Misplaced Ideas about Democracy (25 min.) 

© Albert Schweitzer: On Goethe (trans. by Thornton Wilder) (80 min.) 
@ Sir Edmund Hillary: Nothing Venture, Nothing Win (55 min.) 
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© Ludwig von Mises: Why Socialism Always Fails (86 min.) 
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